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THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF 
DESIGN. 





N continuation of our 





remarks of last 
month, we may at- 
tempt somewhat | 
more fully to show, 
that the designer has 
a distinct study, and 
a more general object 
to pursue in his edu- 
cation, than any spe- 
cific conditions involved in the preparation 
of patterns for any individual manufacture ; 
which must be an after consideration, when 
he knows his power and feels justified in 
attempting to apply what he has learnt. 
And he will acquire this power far more 
readily by a complete devotion for a time 
to ornament itself, than by at once shackling 
himself with the conditions any one or two | 
manufactures may necessitate through the 
nature of the machinery employed in them. 
Hampering his mind with these conditions | 
before he has a just appreciation of what 
ornamental Art is, is the surest way of ob- 
structing his suceess as a designer in after- 
life. 

If the student goes fairly to his subject, 
in the first instance, he will meet with no | 
obstacle in the conditions, which he will 
never find any difficulty of cnt ang | at any 
moment in the schools whenever he may 
attempt a specific application of what he 
has learnt. It is surely a sufficiently esta- 
blished fact that an Art must be learnt before 
it is attempted to be applied ; and to begin 
with modifications, or to make modifications 
essentials, is not only folly but annihilation. 

We take it that the great function of 
the schools is to supersede, not to perpetuate, 
the old factory system, the result of 
which has been so extremely mischievous 
to the trade of England, and almost fatal to 
the taste of our manufacturing population. 
Many, or indeed most factories, have been 
carried on in this country, until very lately, 
without the aid of an educated designer ; it 
is true such were not easily to be had before 
the establishment of the schoo's, but this 
state of affairs led to the general confusion 
of the art of pattern-making with the art 
of designing, which confusion has been the 

atest obstacle the schools have had to 
ght against, under the idea that if a 
student is not making a pattern, he is not 
studying design. Some manufacturers 
seem to have been under the singular 
delusion that, these schools once established, 
all they would have to do would be to walk 
into the building and select their patterns 
without any further trouble on their part. 
No one trade, we imagine, ever su d 
that the Schools of Design were established 
for its own especial benefit alone ; therefore 
if it should demand that its own patterns 
be produced at the schools, it must suffer 





mental scheme. 





the patterns of all other trades to be 
found in them likewise ; and consequently 
every school must, of necessity, contain 
much that must be useless to any one 
individual trade or manufacture ; every 





school, in fact, to carry out this monstrous 
notion, must be instead of a nursery of 
accomplished designers, to be turned to any | 
use, one vast emporium of applied designs for | 
every want of man and beast that is | 
administered to by human manufacturing 

skill ; and this is to be done by the agency of | 
one or two gentlemen, assisted by a parcel | 
of youths, with the resources of some few | 
hundreds a year. However absurd this 

may seem, it is the only result indicated by | 
those who would divert the schools from — 
the genuine educational system to what 

they are pleased to call the practical. The 

schools they say do teach design, but not 

applied design: here is a_ ridiculous 

confusion of terms. What is applied design 
as distinguished from design itself? an 
applied design can only mean a design 
applied to some specific purpose, a pattern | 
in fact, or a design embodying some specific 

use. If the art of design and the faculty of 
designing are taught, the power of its 

application cannot but be simultaneously | 
developed with them. The mere specific | 
application is not the business of the teacher, 
but essentially that of the pupil who tries or | 
exercises his faculty by its specific applica- 
tion, and if in this specific —! 
certain modifications are involved as condi- 


_ tions by certain machinery, these conditions, | 


if definite, are explained if not already antici- 
pated by the pupils’ familiarity with them. 

This is essentially and eminently the 
practical system ; no other, indeed, is either 
practical or practicable for the schools. In | 
teaching “design, per se,” they are faithfully 
and efficiently fulfilling their function. An 
ornamental contrivance is as positively a 
design, whether it be applied or not ; we 
speak of a Greek design, a Gothic design, 
a Cinquecento design, and so on ; by which | 
we mean certain esthetic varieties of orna- | 
mental expressions, based on the same 
invariable principles. 

We may adapt the same design to several 
fabrics, which shall involve very different | 
modes of preparing the patterns, which will | 
altogether depend upon the character of the 
machinery employed, and not upon the | 
nature of the fabric itself. A ribbon and 
an iron railing may have applied to them 
exactly the same ornamental arrangement ; 
so may a piece of silk, a paper, a shawl, or 
a carpet, the patterns of which shall all be 
differently prepared. Not that this will do 
in all cases, but it may do in many cases ; 
not the nature of the fabric, but the ma- 
chinery involving the conditions. A designer 
may content himself with a sketch, or he 
may prepare an elaborate pattern. Foreign 
designs, that are purchased in this country, 
have seldom the specific conditions of pat- 
terns, unless produced for certain con- 
nections. Many English houses are in the 
habit of adapting foreign designs, to the 
express condition of patterns, to suit their 
own manufacture, and this wisely so; it 
would be absurd for a house of capital to 
reject a beautiful design in itself, because 
it required to be adapted to the strict 
conditions of a pattern ; a familiar process, 
not of the slightest moment eompared with 
the successive stages of manufacture, or the 
important acquisition of a beautiful orna- 
me. All patterns are designs 
which have been applied to a specific pur- 
pose: a pattern involves a design, but it 
is not the pattern, but the ornamental 
arrangement that we admire, and from this 

och er asa work 





of Art; and the whole beauty of the finished 
fabric arises from the same source. It is 
evident that there must be a design before 
it can be applied to a pattern ; that design- 
ing and pattern-making are two distinct 
processes, and that also design and pattern 
express two totally distinct ideas. Every 
design may be the source of a thousand 
patterns—a pattern in every case repre- 
senting a design which has undergone the 
first process of a specific manufacture. 

We have now come to that stage in our 
discussion from which we may proceed 
without any further danger of confounding 
designing with pattern-making, and we can 
now examine, without hesitation, the disas- 
trous consequences to the higher classes of 
manufactures of this country, through this 
very confusion of ideas, which we may safely 
assume to have been the rule rather than 
the exception, till within the last few years ; 
and the dispelling of this great error, to 
suppose thatefficient pattern-making implied 


efficient designing, is one important fact in 


evidence of the progress of the Government 
Schools of Design, for it has been done by 
and through them solely, through the higher 
Art they have brought to bear in the adap- 
tation of patterns. As already explained, 
the adapting a design to a specific pattern 


is the first process of manufacture in all 


ornamental fabrics, by whatever agency, 


whether in the flat or in the round ; and, 


of a necessity, every manufacturer has pro- 


, vided a place and labourers for the prepara- 


tion of his patterns ; this has never been a 
matter of the slightest difficulty with the 


| English manufacturer ; on the contrary, it 


has been so much a matter of ordinary 


' routine, that, provided the pattern met the 


conditions laid down by the machinery em- 
ployed, or the sean conventionalities of 
the trade, the design itself and its source 


_were both matters of equal indifference ; it 


might be taken from an old stock book, or 
it might, by the —— of scissors and paste- 
pot, have been adapted from some foreign 
fabric : provided the working pattern was 
there, what it was or how it came there was 
a matter of no importance. 

But, while we were standing still, other 
nations were progressing, and our manufac- 
turers were absolutely making themselves 
ridiculous by the outrageous want of taste 
displayed in the figured goods with which 
they attempted to compete with other 


' countries in the great markets of the world. 


Some, wiser than others, saw wherein the 
defect lay, and foreign designers have long 
reaped a noble harvest in this country ; but 
with the mass, pattern-making was design- 
ing, and the old system is still persevered in, 
because they cannot, in their minds, separate 
a design and a pattern, or appreciate a 
design in any shape but as a pattern. What 
is the result? Scarcely any of our manufac- 
turing towns are without some few estab- 
lishments which represent an enormous 
amount of capital—a very mountain of 
wealth—in the shape of some of the most 
ingenious and powerful machinery devised 
by human skill. We visit these great hives 
of industry, and are all but astounded at 
the admirable order and succession of one 
process upon another, each more ingenious 
than the last; machinery grown to that 

rfection of operation, that we can no 
onger trace the rude beginning out of which 
it sprung, or the clue to its accomplishment ; 
raw wool, silk, or cotton, almost instanta- 
neously converted, as it were by magic, into 
the embroidered damask, velvet, chintz, or 
shawl, — the most costly fabrics of 
the East in their gorgeous richness ; and 
when we hasten to see the result of so great 
enterprise, of such immeasurable mechanical 
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developed in printed, woven, moulded, carved 
modelled, cast, or stamped works are iden, 
tical; they are only realised in different 
forms, through different channels. Now 
although the ornamental idea or contrivance 


——— 


| teaching, he is driven of necessity to seek 
| employment in that particular sane Se 
| lected, having himself committed the suicida 
act of shutting himself out from all others. 
This also is perfectly impracticable ; the 


ingenuity, eager to enjoy the sight of such 
- » workmanship, as cannot fail to be 
the result, we find the last of all is the 
greatest surprise, for all the labour of this 


exquisite 











great mountain of capital has been to bring 
forth “a mouse,” a very abortion of design, 
auch as the veriest tyro in the schools might 


schools cannot adopt as many different sys- 
tems of education as there are papi and 
he ashamed of. And why is this! From | such a necessity —_ D weer slight. 
‘hanieal difficulty, from any want of | volved, upon this plan. Bu g 
+ Aaa e2 “es wn eetion ef he de- | est benefit would accrue to the manufacturer 
skill pen ability ~ ” pain e e vat | under this system. It is beginning at the 
sin carried out! Not in the slightest, but yster : tien die 
» fact that the processes | end. Instead of attempting to develop th 
sleaply from the ct eee ieal pattern: | ental Art to its utmost for the benefit 
started from the mere practical pattern- | ornamen™ way 
‘ instead of the educated designer. | of all and every trade at once, it supposes 
To ce ‘the distinction between these | the exact nature of design aa et 
two classes of men more apparent, as regards | trade, to be already thoroug : y or ee 
their individual services towards the pro- | and, as if it were a straig it anc ~~ 
gressive development of an ornamental groove, the student - — ge eer 
fabric, we must separate the two stages of | set on his way. Such ye 3 1e “. 
‘the operations which they represent, not- | one possible for destroying Art, — oo" 
withstanding both may be well performed | ing originality and variety impossible, anc 
by the same individual. | establishing a perpetual and uniform man- 
“The first department in all manufactories | ner; one, mm fact, for supplanting designers 
is that where the patterns are prepared, | by mere pattern-makers, and perpetuating 
whatever the fabric may be, provided only | the very system which, by its deplorable 
it be a figured or ornamental fabric. It is | inadequacy, made the establishment of 
the same in all countries; the processes Schools of Design an imperative necessity. 
being nearly identical, and familiar and| A school of design is, or ought to be, a 
thoroughly understood as well in one coun- | school of ornamental ‘Art ; and, in no sense, 
try as another. Yet, notwithstanding this | a school of arts and manufactures. Why, a 
equality of means, we find totally different | whole parish could not contain accommoda- 
results: in one country a beautiful fabric | tion sutficient for such an establishment ; nor 
is produced, in another a mere outrage on | wouldthe whole revenue of many continental 
taste. Notwithstanding, then, the mechani- | states pay even for the waste that would go 
cal proficiency and industrial equality, there | on in such an institution. The English 
is yet a decided inequality in the result ; a | schools of manufactures are the factories of 
very inferior article was generally turned | England, and the only legitimate schools. 
out in England when compared with the | Is it possible that any institution could be 
similar goods of France. The English | established by Government (which can have 
manufacturers admitted it, and complained at best but a secondary interest in such 
that they could not compete with the | institution, as its own existence does not 
French for want of designers ; not, be it depend upon it), that can even compete 
observed, for the want of pattern-makers or | with, much less be in advance of, the whole 
men acquainted with the practical carrying | aggregate of similar institutions, spread 
out of the design. The deficiency was in | over the length and breadth of the land, 
the quality of the design itself, not in any representing hundreds of millions of capital, 
wryly ‘ver that it had to undergo. directly superintended by the owners of this 
What was wanted, then, was not one know- | capital, and whose very life’s interest is daily 
se age ose Bagel ge but one at stake, Yet such would be the relative 
mental Art, a designer in fact pad hed « ; school of manufactures estab- 
cannot be too prominently set forth, Aa e ca . y the Government : a school of 
is the manufacturers’ want that the act 4 : reg ge in a land of all others on the 
were intended to supply. The pe elon of a 1 b ¢ - abounding im factories, 
the designer is the creat object of ‘the lesic “ ald be enety 3 and schools of 
schools ; then, provided we iden a - — -_ ve equally absurdities, if the 
term, their object is clear. ‘They may, | make any nrovion fa ee ee 
and do, doubtless, perform many collateral eon ‘ lich — for instruction in the 
services in their attainment of this sesult is ‘ “ element of manufacture— 
which all have their value as less ‘hate ol a Art itself. ; ; 
chief aim—the general im bn | we come now to the very question, if 
manufactures, provement of ornament be an important element in manu- 
Now, if it were possible to know. on his | facture, how comes it that the very shrewd 
entrance into the achool. in whet particular Pe ppg overlooked it? Because they 
‘ ooked at it as something special, as someth ing 


bran h of ‘ 

Alt manufacture each pr i , ° 

‘ ipil Was | concer } “MP = * . 

eventually aii erning their ow 5 "e- 
t itually de tined to be employed, ho | ments es . ry ay 


matter how numerous the branches are 
it would also be possible to turn his atten- 
tion to any particular requisites of that 
particular manufacture, should such exist : 
a = rl re possible, and therefore can- 
hed 2 - a8 a general provision, would 
he — way practicable to teach every 
an Page J — of Manufacture sup- 
“a : involve a modification of design ? 
a hot tore possible than the other: 
~ 0 = neither time hor means for any. 
— 0 the kind, nor could any pu nil 
. mit to it if there were, Let us su ) a 
thea, that each pupil makes a deel cae 
iat he will absolutely follow ace 
of desiyning, and that he e tn te 


t asaqreat and ms gue art in 


itself, and capable of universa application : 

they did cultivate it as far as they could 

see it, a8 far as they knew it to be applied 

in their own trade, and no further: as 

| handicraft therefore, not as Art ; and so they 
have treated it in their pattern-shops. They 

took exactly that view of the matter that 

those do who now object to the schools as 

impracticable ; because, forsooth, the schools 

are endeavouring to collect the scattered 

sticks, and establish a firm and lasting 

appreciation of the whole subject of Design 

and secure a lasting and inexhaustible 

| Source for every fabric, whatever it may be. 
cated accordingly. N aan ne pel proencer-Ne ya 
not involve a = “tif Now 8 May or may | expensiv La prc = See seamen “4 
it will depend ween when? in his education, | algo emphati 9 te wnt teen 
but if it does involy “y ranch he chooses ; | it, ig unive all 9 Trost practical, because 
€ & specific course of | mnt rsally applicable to all designers 


all operatiy. "wet " 
on ae | operatives. The principles of design 


aration 
ain class 
Xpects to be edu- 
this ms 





which permeates all these various channels 
poner pe so many transformations, the 
control of the producer or originator of the 
design ceases when it is made, and all the 
processes and transformations which it un- 
dergoes are in the hands of operatives or 
artisans. These are an immeasurably more 
numerous body than the designers, and if 
these men do not appreciate or understand 
the design entrusted to their manipulations, 


_ it is quite possible that it might become so 


thoroughly transformed, that the designer 
would not recognise his own work in the 
finished fabric. Is this result purely ima- 
ginary ? most certainly not, it is a matter 
of daily occurrence—not from the want of 
mechanical skill of the operative, but from 
a want of taste. 

The operative is not to be blamed for this, 
he never had any opportunity of cultivating 
his taste until the Government established 
Schools of Design for his especial service. 

The original idea from which the schools 
arose was not the creation of a new class, 
but rather the educating the taste of the 
existing classes, of all the operatives engaged 
in the manufacture of pattern goods: the 
hours of the classes in all the schools are 
accommodated to their convenience, and 
they constitute the majority of the pupils 
attending the schools. Now, it may be 
asked what do these men come to the schools 
for ?—to learn superficially in the school 
what they have already proved themselves 
to be proticients in, in the factory ? The idea 
is an absurdity. They have come for the 
cultivation of their taste, for aid in the 
principles and general capabilities of orna- 
mental Art. 

Every weaver, founder, or moulder, how- 
ever apt and mechanical he may be, will 
be a far more efficient workman, and turn 
out infinitely better work, if he is at the 
same time a man of taste, and capable of 
fully appreciating the spirit of his pattern, 
and the individual character of its orna- 
mental details. Take, for instance, the 
silk-weaver. He cannot give a uniformity 
to his pattern except by paying the strictest 
attention to his work; some may be too 
close, and some loose, even with a uniform 
weft, but suppose he should accidentally 
have given to him, or carelessly take, a 
wrong weft too coarse or too fine, if he un- 
derstands his pattern, he will instantly 
detect an alteration in its shape, he will find 
it contracting or elongating, and will stop; 
but suppose ‘he cannot appreciate the figure 
he is working, he will go on unconscious of 
the change, and spoil a valuable piece of 
silk, or, at least, considerably reduce its 
price ; and those who are above such mis- 
takes are the exception. The same applies 
to every description of carpet-weaver, espe- 
cially in the Brussels carpet, in which the 
pattern depends so very much on a uniform 
close beating up of the thread weft, the 
coloured warps forming the pattern, well 
embracing the wire. P 

So in the ryy ye The preparation 
of the mould in the damp sand requires 
considerable taste and artistic skill, the 
details constantly require repairing and 
sharpening, and the finished beauty of the 
work in hand depends very much upon how 
these matters are attended to. A workman 
wholly indifferent to ornamental details, 
would overlook these matters, while the 
well-informed and tasteful workman could 
repair any failure in the mould, or A 
good any recent or accidental damage that 
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might have happened to the pattern. It is 
the same in the potteries, where there is 
a great amount of moulding in separate 
pieces, and it would be extremely easy, by 
want of strict attention to the putting 
these pieces together, to deform or distort a 
design ; and the whole matter depends en- 
tirely upon the correctness of eye and proper 
appreciation of forms wholly distinct from 
any mechanical quality whatever. The 
putters-on of designs on the blocks, or on 
ruled paper, may also convert a beautiful 
arrangement of forms into a rude common- 
place, by the like ornamental incapacity. 

The educational system is therefore essen- 
tially a practical system ; and any other, to 
all those who visit the schools from the 
factories (and they are the great and chief 
class for whom the schools were established) 
would be thoroughly inefficient and imprac- 
ticable. 

We will examine, then, how it bears 
upon those who go from the school to the 
factory, and those who are educating them- 
selves generally as designers. If, after a 
diligent study of the principles and varieties 
of the art, a student meets with a permanent 
employment in a factory, he will necessarily 
turn all his general knowledge to bear on 
the one specific application that he is called 
upon to pr ach Once in the factory, the 
conditions will be soon ascertained, if there 
be any, or if they have not been anticipated 
by previous efforts ; and the fact of his not 
having been educated for that especial line, 
will secure his exemption from the ordinary 
prejudices which a limited class-education 
invariably involves, and a new life is im- 
parted to the spirit of the conventional 
routine-design of that particular fabric. 

If the student devote himself to general 
design, it is clear that at least to him spe- 
cific conditions must be strictly secondary 
to general principles, for he must make him- 
self familiar with many conditions, which 
would be scarcely possible except under a 
general system of education. 

It is quite natural for the pupil, as he 
enters the school, to wish at once to turn 
his studies to practical account, or, in other 
words, to convert them into money. But 
on what possible pretences can this be at- 
tempted ; he does not know one ornament 
from another, one style from another, or 
comprehend a single principle of design. 
What good end could possibly be attained 
by warning such a pupil that if he does not 
observe the practical conditions of manufac- 
ture his labours will be all in vain. Condi- 
tions are thus evidently made a mere bug- 
bear of, and there can be no other result 
than that at the very outset of his career 
his faith is completely shaken in everythin 
approaching abstract principles, or Art itself. 

As it is very easy to misunderstand the 
expression “educational system,” and to 
assume that the application of — is 
ignored in the schools, which would be 
utterly opposed to the facts, we may briefly 
explain, that what a true theory suggests is 
proved to be the most — system in 
its results. The essential and characteristic 
business of the School of Design, by which 
it is distinguished from other schools of Art, 
is to offer instruction of the highest descrip- 
tion to all who desire to obtain a knowledge 
of ornamental Art, and to supply a com- 
plete and systematic course of education in 
relation to every kind of decorative work ; 
more especially to such persons a8 are, or 
intend to be, engaged in the preparation of 
designs for the various manufacturers of 
this country. Accordingly all the exercises 
of the students are required to have refer- 
ence, immediately or ultimately, to the pur- 
poses and requirements of ornamental design. 





Drawing, painting; and modelling therefore, 
of all kinds, are taught, and lectures on the 
history, principles, and practice of Ornament 
are — as being essential and preliminary 
to the acquisition of skill in the execution, 
composition, and invention of ornamental 
design. And there is an express class of 
ornament for the application of design, ne- 
cessarily the highest and last in the school, 
in which the advanced pupils attempt to 
apply what they have learned by practical 
exercises in composition and original designs 
for decoration and all kinds of ornamental 
manufactures. In this class, at the conclu- 
sion of their elementary studies, all kinds 
of conditions are acquired and met in the 

ractical exercises, which are encouraged 

y the annual offer of prizes. This is the 
true system; to start with conditions or to 
obtrude a code of conditions as important 
considerations involving in any way a spe- 
cific course of study for any manufacture 
whatever, or to attempt to establish any real 
distinction between “teaching design and 
applied design,” is founded on thoroughly 
false re a of the whole subject, and 
is practically absurd. 

e knowledge of the conditions cannot 
be useful to any student until he attempts 
to apply them ; and if he does not know how 
to design, or has no knowledge of the art 
he is attempting to apply, the very attempt 
is an unwarrantable piece of presumption ; 
it is equally a piece of folly for the educated 
student to attempt to make a pattern with- 
out knowing the proper nature of such 
pattern, and it is a folly that no intelligent 
student would ever commit. To “look before 
you leap” is an old adage; and the student 
has only got to ask the master, or a manu- 
facturer, or, as it may be, perhaps, the pupil 
on his own left hand, or upon his own right 
hand in the school, who may happen to be 
employed upon the very kind of fabric for 
which he wishes to design. In those pro- 
vincial schools, established in towns dis- 
tinguished for certain manufactures, the 
conditions are matters of common notoriety; 
but in London, or in other towns of great 
populations, there are, of course, many 
pupils who have never come in contact 
with factories, or those employed in factories, 
and if the staple manufactures were few 
and fixed, and the processes uniform in all 
factories of the same manufacture, nothing 
could be easier than to make schedules of 
the specific conditions, and post them upon 
the doors of the schools. But nearly every 
factory of any extent has different modes of 
preparing its patterns, according to the 
exact nature of the article to be produced, 
even when working from the same design ; 
the “repeats” undergo divers treatments, 
—and also whether the article is to be a fine 
or a coarse texture is a matter to be decided 
upon at the very outset of the preparation 
of the pattern in woven fabrics. 

A “paper-pattern” defines nothing ex- 
actly; a “carpet-pattern” defines nothing 
exactly ; a “lace-pattern,” or a “shawl-pat- 
tern,” are all equally indefinite. There are 
twenty ways of manufacturing lace, most of 
which are new, and the processes are con- 
stantly changing ; and every change of pro- 
cess involves a modification of the pattern. 
On one occasion, as we were examining and 
enquiring about the machinery of one of 
the most extensive lace-manufacturers in 
Europe, at Nottingham, we were told, “You 
have nothing roe. with processes, that is 
our business ; they are always changing, it 
is our constant effort to economise and 
increase our power ; furnish us with men 
capable of producing beautiful designs, and 
we will carry them out.” This was said in 
reference to the school at Nottingham; and 





might be construed into an exclusive allusion 
to men regularly employed in the factor 
as designers ; but it was not so: it referred, 
of course, to designing for lace, and only 
took for granted that a man knew what 
lace was. Any design can be adapted by 
the pattern-maker; and one sketch is 
constantly so adapted to different articles, 
differently produced in the same factory, 
printed and woven. 

A design for a carpet is even a more 
vague idea than a design for a piece of 
lace. Carpets are manufactured in very 
many ways: in some the pattern is in the 
weft or shoot, in some in both warp and 
shoot, and in others exclusively in the warp, 
as in the Brussels carpeting. Yet a 
Brussels t pattern is not a definite 
expression, for Brussels carpets are made 
in different ways, each variety involving a 
modification of the pattern. It is because 
the pattern is developed in the warp in a 
Brussels carpet that it has been usual to 
limit the number of colours, commonly to 
five ; no colours could be introduced with 
the shoot as in the old Scotch carpeting ; the 
wools are arranged on bobbins in rows or 
warps in parallel frames at the back of the 
loom, one above another ; all meeting in one 
constitute the woven warp. In fact, there 
must be an entire warp for each colour that 
is spread over the pattern. It is quite im- 
possible with only five frames to have more 
than five colours within the same parallels 
of the warp. Colours may be substituted, 
but their number in any one part of the 
carpet, and therefore of the pattern, must 
be limited to the number of frames. You 
may have any combinations of five in the 
breadth, but in the length the colours are 
invariable. We have, however, here no 
fixed condition for a carpet, or even for a 
Brussels carpet, but for a five-frame Brus- 
sels carpet, that is, the condition involved 
by a certain machine. This is the common 
number, because five worsteds are all that 
can be conveniently worked in the loom. 
More choke it ; and if a greater number of ~ 
frames be introduced, the worsteds must be 
finer in proportion ; but this, though it mul- 
tiplies the colours, diminishes their effect, 
and is more expensive. This machinery 
would be clearly an obstruction to the full 
development of ornamental design in 
Brussels carpeting, and constitute a fixed 
condition, supposing this were the only 
machinery disposable for the purpose ; but 
some manufacturers do work looms with 
six or seven frames, and admit thus six or 
seven colours, so that here at once a con- 
dition learnt one day in one factory may be 
found to be an obstruction the next day in 
another. A manufacturer with looms with 
five frames might object to a design contain- 
ing seven colours, though of the orthodox 
twenty-seven inches in width, and call it an 
impracticable design ; by which he would 
mean simply that 4e could not work it out, 
neither could he, without substituting two 
of the first five colours for the sixth and 
seventh. The twenty-seven inches of width 
too are but a general condition for the — 
pattern, not for the design, for the repeat 
may be a half or a quarter of twenty- 
seven inches, this depending entirely upon 
the nature of the design. All this ma- 
chinery however, and all its conditions, 
have been exploded by the ingenious in- 
vention of Mr. Whytock, colouring the 
worsteds in the warp, already extensively 
had recourse to by carpet manufacturers, 
as was evidenced by the Great Exhibition, 
where many of the most costly specimens 
were woven on this plan. 

To enumerate all such conditions, how- 
ever, would be endless, if possible. They 
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ging, a8 new ones are 
arising daily with every patent — 
and why perplex and worry the stuc e - 
mind with such utter trivialities, — 
they are, compared with the great labour 
of acquiring his art, before - 
himself master of his profession, efore 
he knows what line he may follow { They 
tnay safely be left to his own time, discre- 
tion, and experience ; but if any are more 
fixed or more important than others, nothing 
is easier than to have them written upon 
the door-posts, and so be proclaimed to all, 
at once, and as often as they please. Surely, 
the comparatively ignorant factory boy has 
little cause to crow over the accomplished 
ornamentist, for his incidental knowledge 
if some of these facts which the latter may 
vet not have had occasion to inquire into. 

"4 knowledge and appreciation of the 
value of simplicity of design, is of far more 
consequence to all than any mechanical 


are constantly chan 


or before 


condition, and this is purely a matter of | 


skill and taste, or of artistic ability. The 
accomplished designer will produce a better 
effect by the aid of a few lines'and colours, 
than a less skilful artist would by any mul- 
tiplicity of materials ; and this’ involves 
consequences of the most essential import- 


anee, It is generally understood that the | 


more complicated a design is of any kind, 
the more expensive it must be to carry out ; 
but this is more decidedly the case in figured 
woven fabries perhaps than in any other 


class of manufacture. The great immediate | 
agents of developing a pattern in the fabric, 


are the cards. These vary from three or 
five hundred to thirty or fifty thousand ; 
and when it is stated that for each card 
there is a distinct movement of the loom, it 
is evident that every card, by adding to time 
and labour, must add to the expense. A 
bouquet of flowers may éonstitute a rich 
design, but it does not follow that it will be 
a beautiful one. Beauty depends on the 
arrangement, not on the materials; and a 
very skilful designer might produce a really 
more beautiful effect with a mere trail or 
simple colonnade in light and shade ; but 


he has made | 


‘ing schools; though, were they even 80, 
they might still exert a beneficial influence 
on the manufactures of the country, for the 
operatives generally require little beyond a 
moderate skill in drawing, and they would 
be no failure in this extreme case. 

It has been universally admitted that 
England, ten years ago, would not have 
made comparably so good a display as she 





did make in the Great Exhibition last year. 
We claim this immense improvement in 
taste and manufacture generally as the result 
of a direct and an indirect influence of the | 
schools.* The mere agitation of methods | 
and modes of study has involved a general | 
revision of the quality and systems of design 
carried out in the factories ; and, besides | 
the fact of having educated some of the most | 
skilful designers in the country, they have | 
given some instruction to thousands of ope- | 
ratives now spread over the land, and are | 
now constantly imparting instruction in all 
the elements of design to nearly 4000 = 
Many manufacturers in many towns admit | 
the very palpable general improvement in 
apprehension and efficiency of those who 
have visited the schools. Designers and 
operatives have carried out ideas of the 
manufacturer, which, before their introduc- 
tion to the schools, neither one nor the other 
eould even form a definite notion of. 
| At Nottingham, Coventry, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Spitalfields, and the 
Potteries, extraordinary progress has been 
made within the last few years. For an | 
evidence of direct influence, we need only 
refer to branches of manufacture in the Ex- | 
hibition, many of the most beautiful speci- | 
mens of each being the immediate work of 
the pupils of the schools, as the prints ex- | 
hibited by Dalgleish, Faleoner, & Co., the 
work of pupils of the Manchester school ; 
some of the specimens by Elkington & Co., 
of Birmingham ; the Coventry town-ribbon, 
_alreacly mentioned ; the lace flounce, exhi- 
bited by Mrs. Treadwin, of Exeter, superior 
to anything of the kind in the Exhibition ; | 
the sideboard and cabinet from Sheffield ; 
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Tue cousin of the late Ludwig Schw 

° in possession of all re designs and pear 4 
of this great artist, and is preparing a seri 
them for publication. “‘ The Saccpens of Hesiod 
has reeently appeared in seventeen plates, ac. 
companied by letterpress. Schwanthaler made 
these designs for a room in the new Palace at 
Munich, where they were executed in the old 
Greek polychrome style. They embrace the entire 
poem of Hesiod, and, like the designs of Flaxman 
are conceived in the style of the ancient Greek 
vase compositions, but free, bold, and beautiful. 


| I think this work will be esteemed by your coun. 


trymen. I also direct your attention to another 
work, which has greatly distinguished itself, as 
well by its contents as its execution. I allude to 
“The most beautiful Ornaments and most re- 
markable Pictures in Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
Stabie,”” by Wilhelm Zahn, published by D, 
Reimer, Berlin. This number, the fourth of its 
series, contains ‘‘The Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche,’’ from the Casa delle Suonatrici at Pom- 
peii; ‘‘Chiron, as instructor of Achilles,” from 
Herculaneum ; a Bacchant and Bacchante from the 
Casa della Caccia at Pompeii, &c. &c. 

Kaulbach has finished another cartoon for his 
stereochrome works in Berlin ; it is his ‘* Homer,” 
in which his object is to show the connexion be- 
tween Homer and the development of Greek civi- 
lisation; old writers having said that he gave to 


| Greece her gods, and to Greek poetry its substance, 
| Such a representation can be, from its nature, only 


a mixture of dramatic and symbolic conceptions, 
The artist represents the arrival of the Ionic singer, 
whom he attires poetically, but, in order to assist 
the effect of the incident, he brings forward, with- 


| out respect to the period, impersonations with 


whom Homer could have no connexion, We see, 
accordingly, Homer with the lyre standing in the 
fore part of a ship, which is steered by a sybil, the 
oracular priestess of the ancient gods and heroes. 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, rises from the sea, 
borne and accompanied by Nereids, in order to 
mitigate her sorrow for the loss of her son bya 
proclamation of his immortal fame. At the same 
time there appear enthroned in the clouds, Jupiter, 
Juno, and the other Olympian deities, and, above 
the seven-coloured bow of Heaven, the Muses, led 
by Apollo, Cupid, and the Graces, entering the 
newly-built temples of Greece. Thus the artist 
does not admit that Homer did not know, and 


| therefore could not be introduced with, the nine 


Muses. On the strand are standing and sitting, 


in varied groups, the representatives of Greek life 





: adh . some of the most conspicuous silks exhibited | 4nd civilisation, as hunters, fishermen, no writes 
the first may require forty or fifty thotsand | by Spitalfields ; damasks from Belfast ; spe- | ™&®» S@8es, and lawgivers, as Bacis, who writes 
movements of the loom to effeet it, the other | cimens in pottery and glass: indeed many | Sophocles, and ‘Aleus architects as ni 
me oe ate sy ae open el this damid-dhethameneamdinnndt aieiaedia Sophocles, and Alceus ; architects, as the builder 
A festoon of flowers in silk, exhibited by | clas st striking examples of all the chief | of the Propylaum, Mnesicles; sculptors, as Phidias, 
uh fetoon of flower i silk, exhibited by | classes of manufacture, were the immediate | who is working at astatue of Achilles, and observes 
Creat Exhil hevon and Bouvard, in _the a of the schools, and all of a far | the’appearance of the gods above. The compest 
tl . . ubition, last year, required forty | higher class as works of design, than the best | tion is not free from ‘aan wy. buy there fe 
onan eards to accomplish it. In manu- | average specimens ever produced hitherto | ©¥e2 false conception of his ; but there are 
factures of this kind, where ‘the colours | in this country whether genuine Englisl have mo time for antiquarian considerations, an 
may be put in with the shuttle, it is the | works. or ‘flected. by oe ine Hngish | have no time for antiquarian considerations, and 
al pte Nyro the | KS, effected by the aid of foreign | can only admire the richness of fancy, the grace 
I its them from being | designers. Another. thouch indi i i sae that of 
dita g | gners. Another, though indirect influ- | and perfection of the drawing, with which the who 
oe ltl eo tee ce, not any | ence which must establish the efficiency of | has been executed. There are figures, as that of 
peer oa miition. This festoon, | the schools, is their exposure of the compa- | A!eeus, which will bear comparison mle youth 
its multi ~ hothing to recommend it but | ratively disgraceful character of the sta eed of the Roman cinquecentists, and single youthful 
multiplicity of parts ; and though it may | ordinary specimens of d ion in almost | But Kaulbach i'not ditioguished by the bes 
. Sarat oe ara; ae though it may | ao ‘ decoration in almost But Kaulbach is not distinguished by the beauty 
mut ereditable design, A vers seperior pean he ch of ornamental Art, which | of his forms alone, but also by the moderation, re- 
era Reet wre ave hitherto been tolerated, even by | finement, and harmony of hismovement. Nowhere 
Saino see -, ell, | people of education, and in which fact we | i8 there communicated to the body an unusual dis- 
taining ihccn oss” broceded sil, =. | have perhaps the fulfilment of their most | Position, and yet each movement eyry aes 4 
~Th enter — Mr e¢ | Important function—the elevation of the effect, and so entire is the harmony in 
ordinary specimen, in all r 


xtra- : ail that even the position of a finger could not be 
the 3 eapects good, ani | ~ ~ taste ; for the greater must comprise | changed without injtrry to the whole: and through- 
e Coventry town-ribbon whieh requi 7 ess, and with an intelligent public to | out the entire natural harmony of form, tliere 
ten thousand cards, , iuired | supply, the manufacturer is necessitated to | 'eigns an apprehension of the beautiful, which 
The “ putting on” and “ reading. ¢” | keep pace with the general advancement, | Keeps the beholder entranced.in the region a 
designs as these tml got such | and he will thus, in his turn, be an im. highest poetry. —E. F. 
skill and experience, but t portant agent in se 
mechanical proceases ; n a future 
executed with more effi e mysteries 
tive combines with the most ix 
fined and educated taste in ornamental Art am. 


Having so far sketched the system of the 
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| 
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ily involve great | 
hey are especially 

still they must be | th 
eMiciency if the opera- | of 
his meehanical skill a re- | 


ecuring its permanence. 

article we will examine all 
of conditions in every one 
nportant branches of manu- 
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THE PROTECTING ANGEL. 


FROM THE BAS-RELIEF OF ERNST RIETSCHEL. 


i th with a 
RN. " WE must content our readers this mon ‘ 
Schools, and endeavoured to show that it j —— as Weanen. mere notice of this work, to accompa mommies 
the ouly justifiable system at it is | * In reference to the indi graving; in our next, the subject of Hietec 
to their results will sh », Some reference | revolution of taste in this oe of a complete | genius will be treated by the pen of Mrs. J ameson. 
merit the sti show in how far they | {7-Jounal certainly one of the highest places aot y ne, | The sculpture we have ‘here engraved will ow 
failure” gma of a “venerally admitted irect agencies, both for its general efforts to dis mong the | membered by many in the Great Exhibition ; the 
t + Aa how preposterous is the charge in the anal rh ine Art, and for its unceasing labourg subject is founded upon an ancient German . 
¥ are purely and ex clusively decor | cially in tts oe ornamental art, more es tion, which says that, on Christmas Eve, our 
nents = ; ~ | Catalogue—R NW: ng effort—its “Illustrated | Saviour, in the form of an infant, revisits the 
—— families of the earth. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
No. XIII—SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS.* 


Snort y after the return of Rubens to Mantua he 
visited Rome for the third time, where he 
was joined by his elder brother Philip, hav- 
ing received a commision to ornament the 
tribune of S. Maria, in Vallicella, in which 
he painted three pictures after the manner 
of Paul Veronese. On leaving Rome, in 
1607, he passed through Milan to Genoa, 
whither his reputation had long since pre- 
ceded him: here he executed several 
pictures ; the most remarkable of which 
were two in the Church of the Jesuits, 
the subjects being the “ Circumcision,” and 
“St. Ignatius working a Miracle.” 

A circumstance now argse which re- 
called Rubens to his native country, from 
which he had been absent eight years: in 
1608 he received tidings of his mother's 
illness; and, though he hastened to Ant- 
werp with all possible speed, he did not 
arrive in time to find heralive. There 
being no special inducement for him to re- 
main in the Low Countries, he would have 
returned to Italy, had not the earnestly ex- 
pressed wishes of the Infanta and the 
Archduke induced him to abandon his 
project and remain in Antwerp. Here 
he built himself a magnificent house, with 
a saloon in the form of a rotunda, and 
enriched it with a choice selection of an- 
tiques, and works of art; and in this house 
many of his finest pictures were executed. We 
have in our possession an old engraving of the 
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high favour he enjoyed at court, and his elevated 
position, all contributed to excite the ill-feelings 
and envy of his contemporaries. Among those 
whose reputation was likely to be overshadowed 
by the greater glories of Rubens were Janssens 


* Continued from p 12. 








mansion, which seems a fitting abode for the 
Archduke himself. A portion of it still exists. 
In this residence Rubens passed several years 
in the quiet pursuit of his profession ; and the 
fruits of his labours at that period may still be 


THE CHASE OF DIANA. 


seen in the various edifices of the Low Countries 
which are decorated with his numerous pictures. 

One is greatly inclined to wonder from what 
sources Rubens acquired the vast amount and 
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THE MARCH OF SILENUS. 


and Koeberger, artists of undoubted talent, but 
far below the standard of the other. The 
former had the boldness to challenge Rubens to 
a trial of strength, by painting in competition 
a picture from a given subject, to be submitted 
to the best judges in the country. Rubens, 
instead of accepting the challenge, replied 





variety of subjects that his works exhibit ; for 
he seems to have exhausted alike the mythol 
of classic writers and the narratives of the 
sacred historians, without reference to other 
productions, which may be termed purely ideal : 
but this astonishment ceases when we 
know that he never painted without hav- 
ing to him some of history 
or poetry: and that the works of ancient 
and modern writers were equally familiar 
to him, as he perfectly understood and 
spoke with fluency seven different lan- 
guages. The fact is, Rubens was not only 
a great artist, but his mind was stored 
with an immense stock of general infor- 
mation, acquired by extensive reading, by 
observation, and by intercourse with the 
“wise men” of his time. This accumula- 
tion of knowledge enriched the mind of 
the painter with inexhaustible resources. 
e must not pass by, however, an 
event in Rubens’s life, which happened 
shortly after his settlement in Antwerp ; 
this was his marriage with Isabella Brandt, 
the daughter of a rich senator of that city. 
There are several portraits of this lady still 
in existence, the finest of which, perhaps, 
is that in the Royal Gallery of Munich ; 
the picture represents Rubens and his 
wife seated in a garden. 

There are few men who have risen to 
eminence by their genius, that have not 
thereby become the subjects of jealousy 
and malevolence, and Rubens was no exception 
to the number, The favourable impression he 
made on all who held his acquaintance, the ad- 
miration with which every one spoke of him, the 
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pacificately—“ For a long time my pictures 


have been subjected to every possible criticism, 
both in Italy and Spain, where they are still 
exhibited, nor have I yet received any tidings 
of their condemnation: when you have submitted 
yours to the same judgment, I shall be ready to 
accept your challenge.” Theodore Rombouts 
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manifested no less animosity towards him; 
Rubens replied to his sarcasms by exhibiting his 
faznous “Descent from the Cross:” and Cornelius | 
Schut, another painter of no mean talent, | 
accused him of poverty of invention ; the latter 
was himself at that period out of an engagement, | 
and Rubens returned his injustice by finding 
lym more profitable employment than that of | 
vilifying his brother painter. 

And now having mentioned the picture of | 
“Tue Descent rrom THE Cross,"the noble work | 
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| which still forms the altar-piece of the Cathedral 


of Antwerp, it may be as well to offer here a 
few observations upon this and the other subjects 
of which engravings appeared in our last number. 


| There is a curious story related by biographers 


respecting the former picture, referring its 
origin to the building of Rubens’s house. He 
had, in the first instance, purchased one, but as 
the style and arrangement of the edifice pleased 
neither his taste nor his convenience, he caused 
the greater part to be pulled down and recon- 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


bear the Christ,” Rubens 
ating, in atriptych tl 
118 ory v Tt re < ; 

rece tg yap that might have such a con- 
mine 2 aa the laterals, or wings, repre- 
reer be he re paying a visit to Elizabeth, as 
aatee at . uke ; the other, Simeon pre- 
ae b. phe the Temple; and the 
wate er . Picture referred to, As the 
mes = ‘wide reputation, it is the less 
it lake the up our space by any criticism 
ond sede seune ne management of light 
embrandt’s picture of 


conceived the idea of 
iree passages from the 


structed on a new lan ; thi i 

1610. While he on having the trent. oa! 
for the foundations, between his nies : 
that of his neighbours—the corporatic of = 
smiths of Antwerp—the latter perceived th e 
portion of the land belonging to them had — 
encroached upon. A complaint was lodged agai 
the painter ; and, after dus deliberation aa 
the fraternity, it was decided a deputation shoul 
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wait upon him, to remonstrate agai inj 
alleged to have been done to their propent 


devotional feeling ; while it is in no way inferior 
either in drawing, in expression, or in rich 
colour ; and is almost unrivalled, by any work of 
art, in its masterly grouping. At the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, Marshal Villeroy 
offered a very large sum of money for this pic 
ture, at the request of Louis XIV., but was 
unable to obtain it. A copy was, however, made 
by the Dutch painter, Van Opstal, in 1704. When 
the French, under Marshal Gerard, bombarded 
Antwerp, in 1832, strict orders were given to the 
attacking troops that no firing should be directed 
against the cathedral, for fear of damaging the 
chef-d ceuvre of the great Flemish painter. 
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The small picture of SrLtenvs, a subject the | 


artist treated variously on several occasions, is 
in the Royal Gallery of Munich. 

The Vittace Ferre adorns the Louvre of 
Paris. It is one of the very few works of this 
class which Rubens painted, and bears, conse- 
quently, a proportionate value. This was esti- 
mated, at the Restoration, according to M. 
Silvestre, in the “ Vies des Peintres,” at one 


DTT 


traversed bya winding stream. The foreground 
is occupied by a rustic bridge, and by a company 
of dames and cavaliers enjoying the beauties and 
amusements of a lovely summer's evening. 

The Louvre, in Paris, contains the picture 
with Tae Rarnsow introduced. It is a sweet 
representation of Flemish pastoral life, treated 
with wonderful breadth, and showing the utmost 
transparency of colour. It has been valued at 
upwards of fifteen hundred guineas. 

At the commencement of the year 1620, 








hundred thousand francs, or upwards of four 
theusand guineas. It is a wonderful compo- 
sition, full of life, energy, and joyous merriment ; 
more free from vulgarity, and more inspiriting 
than any by the elder Teniers or Ostade. 

We have searched various authorities to en- 
deavour to ascertain where now exists the picture 
of VENUS NOURISHING THE Loves, but without 
success. We know, however, that it has been 
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HENRY THE FOURTH. 


Maria de Medici, the widow of Henry IV. of 
France, having, at Angouléme, become reconciled 
to her son, Louis XIII., returned to Paris, and 
being desirous of decorating the grand gallery of 
the Lavaitheunt Palace, where she resided, she 
gave the commission for the work to Rubens. 
He accordingly went to Paris, and received 
instructions for a series of twenty-four subjects, 
illustrating some of the principal events in the 
life of the royal lady. The sketches being com- 
pleted, Rubens returned to Antwerp, and with 














engraved by Galle and by Surague. The com- 
position is highly graceful; but the Venus, like 
most which Rubens painted, is a Flemish Venus, 
—not one of Titian’s glorious conceptions. 

The picture entitled A Fére Caampfrneg, is in 
the Imperial Gallery of Vienna. In the cenwe 
of the composition, is a chateau, surrounded 
with water. ‘To the right, is a group of trees 
upon a slightly rising ground, whose banks are 


the assistance of his numerous pupils, finished 
the task, with the exception of two, in the short 
space of about three years. The two omitted, 
were painted in Paris when the artist revisite:l 
that city to arrange the gallery. And, while 
speaking of his pupils, we may as well mention 
the names of some who owe the high position 
they have attained, to the instructions received 
in the school of Rubens. The most distinguished 
are Van Dyck, Van Egmont, Snyders, Schut, 
Jordaens, Van Mol, Van Uden, Van Hoeck, Van 
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the first French revolution from 


the entry of the new regent of the Low 
and thus found its way back Coun- 


tries, Don Ferdinand. But the disease 
which he had been long suffering was eds * 


The original | chased during 
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in the Munich Gallery, and are certainly far supe- | 


or to the finished works. 

~ It is almost like crowding the events of more 

and protracted life into a day, > roomng wet the 

biography of such a painter as Kubens ae 

brief space we can afford to it in our a ~ 

We are thus compelled to pass over muc . 1a 

js interesting in his history, though not ae 

tial; and still can only glance at a few of the 

most remarkable facts we find connected with it. 
During the last visit of 

Rubens to Paris, he was 

introduced to the Duke 

of Buckingham, then 

staying in that city for 

the purpose, it is sup- 

posed, of negotiating the 

marriage between Charles 

I. and Henrietta Maria of 

France. Buckingham so 

far ingratiated himself 

with the artist, as to in- 

duce him to part with the 

collection of pictures he 

had got together at Ant- 

werp, for about ten thou- 

sand pounds, as we are 

informed by Walpoie. 
In 1626, Rubens lost 

his first wife, and he 

shortly afterwards made 

a tour through Holland, 

visiting the principal 

Dutch artists of that time. 
The favour with which 

the Archduke regarded 

Rubens, continued to be 

exercised towards him 

by the Infanta when she 

became a widow, On her 

return from the siege of 

Breda, in company with 

Spinola, in 1625, she 

visited the painter at his 

own residence ; and, in 

1627, when Chirles I. de- 

clared war against France, 

Rubens was entrusted 

with some negotiations 

with Gerbier, Charles's 

agent at the Hague. In 

the autumn of the same 

year, he was sent on a 

mission to Madrid; and, 

during his stay there, he 

executed several impoit 

ant pictures, gaining the 

esteem of Philip IV. In 

1629 Rubens was sent by 

the lnfanta on an embassy 

to England ; here also his 

success as a diplomatist 

was once more achieved, 

and his merits in pro- 
curing Charles's acquies- 
cence in the peace were 
recognised by the court 
of Spain. The English 
monarch, a man of un- 
questionable taste, and an 
ardent admirer of the 
fine arts, felt great inter- 
est in the artist ambas- 
sador, who speedily won 
the wonarch’s favour, and 
painted for him the alle. 
gorical picture of “ Peace 
and War. now in our 
National Gallery. “The 
Apotheosis of James I ” | 
of the reception-room, siz, 
chapel, of Whitehall, 
Rubens while in Engl 
Antwer; ata later | 
have received BOOOL, fi 
repaired in 1780. 
honour of knighthood 
him at tl 
aud a costly collar of dia 
persion of Charl 

ar 


minted for the ceiling 
cé converted into the 
was also sketched I 
and, but was 
veriod 


Vv 
ay painted in 
© 18 reported to 
‘priani 
ing bestowed the 
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— . “LCT, presenting 
© same time with a Splendid sw. rd. 
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An anecdote is told of the artist, that while 
he was employed one day at his an 
English nobleman of high rank accosted him 
with the sarcastic remark :—“ And so the repre- 
sentative of his Catholic _ Majesty sometimes 
amuses himself with painting!” “ Truly,” re- 
plied Rubens, “and sometimes the painter 
amuses himself by playing the ambassador. 


In 1631 Rubens married his second wife, a 


THE TWO ELDEST 80ONS OF RUBENS, 


lovely girl of sixteen, 
or Forment, whose 
and in some 


named Helena Forman, 
portrait appears both singly 
of the groups in his pictures, 
ganae nag Peg employed in a diplomatic 
— fn 33, by being sent to Holland ; 
» IM the end of the same year, he lost his 


Tose and Patroness the Infanta Isabella. In 
which disabled “Ket to gout in his hands, 
siiins au - _— from painting on a large 
Pd Sy the request of the authorities of 
= weap he executed sketches for the decora- 

or the arches to be erected in honour of 


Rubens Ww 








on his end; he died on the 30th m4 
in the sixty-third year of his age ; Od na, 1640, 
in a church of eta at Antwerp. 
rving to another opportunity o marks 
on the genius of this oa puleken. san must 
confine ourselves at the present time to a few 
observations on the pictures from which the 
engravings on these 
The small picture which, in the “Vies deg 


and was buried 


are taken, 


Peintres,” whence our 
illustrations are taken, ig 
called “THe Cuase op 
Diana,” seems to be a 
misnomer: we have 
adopted the same title, 
but the subject is cep. 
tainly Diana and Satyrs, 
We can find no descrip. 
tion answering to such a 
picture as this in any 
life of Rubens in our pos- 
session; it may ib] 
have escaped the notin 
of former biographers, 
“THe Marcu or Siz. 
Nus” is in the collection 
of Sir Robert Peel ; the 
picture is remarkable for 
its powerful expression of 
intoxicated pleasure, for 
the depth and cleverness 
of its colouring, and, espe- 
cially, as Dr. Waagen ob- 
serves, “for the beaut 
of a nymph painted with 
the most fascinating fresh- 
ness and fulness of the 
bright golden tone.” It 
was sold in 1642 to Car- 
dinal Richelieu; and, hav- 
ing passed through the 
hands of Lucien Buona- 
parte, came into the pos- 
session of the late Sir R. 
Peel, at the price of 11004 
“Tue FLIGHT INTO 
Ecyrr” ornaments the 
Louvre, in Paris : the pic 
ture exhibits a moonlight 
effect ; the figure of Mary 
is evidently painted from 
a Dutch model; it is 
coarse and ungainly ; but 
the remainder of the 
group is finely composed, 
and the whole shows the 
artist’s admirable arrange 
ment of chiar’-oscuro. 
The engraving which 
bears the title of “ Henrr 
IV.,” is from one of the 
seriesof pictures formerly 
in the Medici Gallery, in 
the Luxembourg of Paris, 
to which allusion has 
already been made : these 
productions are now i 
the Louvre. We cannot 
precisely fix the historical 
event to which this pic 
ture refers; it is, how- 
ever, evidently an inter 
view between Henry IV. 
and his consort, 
de Medici ; possibly that, 
treated somewhat alle 
gorically, wherein he con 
fides to her the goverm- 


ment during one of his warlike expeditions. 

The picture of “Tae Two Evpest on <e 
Rusens” is in the Royal Gallery of Denes 
the younger of the two is amusing himesif w 
a bird attached to a string, in the manner of @ 
falconer; the elder holds a book, and has thrown 
his left arm over the shoulder of his brother. 
There is a fine effect of light cast on the skill 
of the two boys, who are grouped with the its 
of a master. Rubens painted numerous portra! 
of himself, his two wives, his children, and other 
members of his numerous family. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE 


SKETCH-BOOK OF LEONARDO DA 
VINCI ; 
NOW IN THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE LIBRARY AT 
WINDSOR. 
BY DR. KNOX. 


S1r,—Permission having been obligingly obtained 
for me, by Mr. Glover, the Queen’s librarian, to 
inspect personally the Sketch-Book of the great 
master, I have thought it might be to the interest 
of Art to submit to artists and amateurs an opinion 
respecting the value and nature of that work, more 
especially as elucidating a subject hitherto much 
disputed—namely, the true relation of Anatomy to 


Art. . 
R. Knox. 
Lonvon, Dec. 21st, 1851. 


WueEn I first (in 1810) commenced the study of 
anatomy, I was startled at the outset with the 
difference between the external Forms of man 
when finely and fully developed, and the shapes 
and configurations of his internal organs, as they 
show themselves on dissection. In these shapes 
and configurations I could never, from that 
moment to the present, discover anything 
beautiful; but, on the contrary, instinctively 
viewing them as emblems of dissolution, and as 


structures not intended to meet the gaze of the | 


world—displeasing in colour, antagonistic of all 
our sympathies, they seemed to me interesting 
only to the scientific mind, and to those who 
practise the useful arts of surgery and medicine. 

These being my instinctive feelings, I concluded 
that however useful a knowledge of anatomy 
might be to the painter and sculptor—and I am 
not disposed to question this opinion—it was 
clearly incumbent on them to avoid representing 
through the external forms, in a recognisable shape, 
that hideous interior, composed of bones and 
sinews, of muscles and viscera, which nature had 
taken so much pains to conceal; and from that 
moment to the present I objected to the present 
modes of teaching anatomy to artists. 

I was also fully aware of a fact which admits 
of no dispute—namely, that the antique sculptors 
of Greece and Rome were wholly unacquainted 
with the anatomy of the interior of man. 

An inspection of the works of Art in the British 
Museum, and more especially of the Elgin 
Marbles, and finally of the works of Art con- 
tained in the Louvre, which I first examined in 
1820 and 1821, and subsequently on two or 
three occasions, strengthened me in my opinions, 
and convinced me more and more that artists 
ought not to draw the interior in such a way 
as to confound it with the exterior. I felt con- 
vinced that by so doing they represent dead 
shapes for living forms — forget nature, abuse 
science, destroy Art. But it was always objected 
to me by my esteemed friend, Charles Bell, that 
Michael Angelo was an anatomist, and so was 
Da Vinci, and that they owed their excellence to 
their profound anatomical knowledge ; and this, 
I think, was also the opinion of Mr. John Bell, 
from which opinion he recoiled when, towards 
the close of life, he saw the great works of 
the ancient artists collected in Florence and 
in Rome. 

I have already observed that I became first 
acquainted with this objection to my views, by 
Mr. Bell and others, in 1811-12, and lost no 
time in inspecting for myself the only remains 
of Da Vinci to which I then had access,—a copy, 
namely, of Chamberlayne’s imitations, selected 


with little or no taste or judgment, copied, as it | 


turns out, from the identical work now in her 
Majesty’s Library at Windsor. 


Library of the University of Edinburgh. It 
gave me little information as to the anatomical 
studies of Da Vinci ; and the only inference I 
could venture to draw from it, was that Da Vinci 
had dissected and drawn with-the utmost care 
all the moveable joints of man, for the purpose, 
seemingly, of avoiding in his great works the 
representing the human limbs or those of the 
horse in impossible attitudes. I inferred that 
to him all the osseous, ligamentous, and mus- 
cular checks regulating the movements of the 
joints, were perfectly known, but further than 





this, I could draw no inference. Chamberlayne's 
poorly-selected fasciculi give no information 
as to the extent and object of Da Vinci's ana- 
tomical studies bearing on Art. 

I need scarcely observe to you, that anatomy 
may be cultivated with a variety of objects and 
views ; and questioning, as I did, and still do, 
not merely the utility of the deep knowledge of 
the interior of man to the artist, but objecting 
in toto to the present method of teaching anatomy 
to artists, I persisted in the view I had originally 
adopted : namely, that if Da Vinci was the minute 
anatomist he was reported to have been, he 
must have studied anatomy with other views 
than artistic ; and, moreover, presuming that he 
had that profound acquaintance with anatomy 
conceded to him by Charles Bell, I felt it to be 
an additional proof of the astonishing taste and 
judgment of the immortal painter of “The 
Scena,” of a mind which no misdirection of 
studies could pervert ; not even the prosecution 
of anatomy beyond its true application to Art. 

Now this great problem touching the very 
essenceand history of Art, could be solved only by 
an inspection of Leonardo's Sketch-book, (which, 
after much inquiry, I at last ascertained to be in 
the possession of George 1V.); and to obtain 
an inspection of this book, I made various efforts 
at different times when in London. In 1821, 





for example ; again in 1825, 1827, and in 1830. 
It is unnecessary here to mention the circum- 
stances which prevented me seeing the work. 
The author of the critique on my translations of 
Fau, and to whom I am obliged for some kind 
observations on my views on Art, seems to think 


that I was not aware of the existence of | 


Leonardo's work, and recommends me strongly 
to examine it; but, in point of fact, as I have 
now shown, I was well aware of the existence 


and general character of the work as early as | 


1811; that I had made repeated efforts to 
inspect it, and that it was my own fault that I 
had not done so six months before the publica- 
tion of Mr. Fau’s work, having received by that 
time Mr. Glover's kind invitation to come to 
Windsor and examine the work for myself. I 
have now done so, and beg leave to trouble you 
with a few observations as to the real character 
of the anatomical studies of Da Vinci, which 
may, I think, be fairly deduced from this 
inspection. 

The folio of manuscript, and of chalk and pen 
sketches now in the Queen’s private library at 
Windsor Castle, is unquestionably the produc- 
tion of one whom I may now call (after having 
examined that work) one of the greatest men of 
his own or any other age. How this volume 
came to England, is not for certain known, I 
lean to Mr. Glover's opinion that it was brought 
to England by William, Prince of Orange, to 
whom it' probably descended as a part of the 
property of that ancestor who conducted a war 
in Italy during the lifetime of Da Vinci, and 
who, if I mistake not, took and plundered 
Florence, expelling Da Vinci and the party with 
whom he acted, Or the work may have been 
offered for sale in Holland at a subsequent 
period, and purchased by the Orange family. 
However this may be, and the circumstances 
are but of little importance except in a historical 
point of view, our business, after all, is with the 
character of the work itself, and its intrinsic 
value. I learn by an extract from the “ British 
and Foreign Quarterly Review,” that Cowper 





| Cowper who publis 


Chamberlayne’s | 
work, if it can be so called, I found in the | 


(whom I at first supposed to have been the 

hed the “Myotomia Re- 
formata”) had anticipated Chamberlayne by 
publishing some figures of Da Vinci's of the 
different motions of the human body, with his 
annexed explanation. But I have since learned 
that a George Cowper, a bookseller, also took it 
upon him to pilfer George's book! I have 
not been able to put my hand on Cowper's 
works. William Cowper, who published some 
anatomical engravings, was a London surgeon ; 


ard, if I have-been-rightly informed, was a most 


unscrupulous person (like a few others of the 
same class) as to the literary labours of their con- 
temporaries. He, I think, also saw Leonardo's 
Sketch-book. I mention this solely with a 
reference to the present condition of Leonardo's 
Sketch-book, which I found, to my _ infinite 
mortification, had been mutilated, and that in a 














very clumsy manner, by the abstraction of seve- 
ral leaves, containing an unknown number of 
sketches or drawings. If it be true, then, that 
both the Cowpers published some of Da Vinci's 
drawings, the natural inference is, that the 
work must have been in their hands and in 
those of their engravers. In such hands, the 
entire work might have shared the fate of Mr. 
Hunter's manuscripts ; and another inestimable 
work might thus have been lost to Britain and 
the world by the carelessness of public trustees. 
However this may be, we find that Dr. William 
Hunter, brother of the celebrated John Hunter, 
had seen and examined the work, and even 
proposed at some future time to publish it 
with his Majesty's sanction. My opinion coin- 
cides, for reasons I shall afterwards state to you, 
with that of William Hunter, namely, that the 
work should be published without delay, lest 
by accident or malevolence (as in the case of the 
Hunter MSS.) the world might be deprived 
of the private studies and labours of a genius 
unequalled before his time, and unsurpassed 
since. 

The person whose attention was first drawn 
to Leonardo's Sketch-book was Blumenbach. He 
wrote to a friend in London requesting further in- 
formation regarding these drawings ; the answer 
was that the manuscript or sketch-book consisted 
of two hundred and thirty-five large folio leaves, 
the drawings being variously disposed, and many 
mounted on blue paper; that the descriptions 
were written in Italian, from right to left, some- 
times in straight lines, but not always. The 
volume was then at Kensington Palace. Not 
long afterwards, Blumenbach, being in London, 
took the opportunity of inspecting it himself. 
He published a notice of the manuscript in his 
“ Medicinisch Bibliothek.” band. 3, p. 728, and an 
anatomical engraving at Lunaeburgh, in 1803. I 
have not examined this notice of Blumenbach, a 
careful perusal of which might assist in deter- 
mining the period when, and by whom, 
Leonardo's immortal work sustained its first 
mutilation. The next personage who examined 
the work, in so far as I can discover, was Pro- 
fessor Marx, of Gottingen; his work I have not 
yet seen, From observations made by the 
Editor of the “British and Foreign Quarterly 
Review,” it appears that he coincides with Dr. 
William Hunter and myself, as to the great 
value of the work. My own opinion may be ex- 
pressed thus briefly. In turning over hastily 
the leaves on which the drawings and sketches 
are pasted, I observed with astonishment that 
the anatomical sketches equalled in accuracy the 
first of the present day: 2ndly, they embrace 
comparative as well as human anatomy : 38rdly, 
that in drawing the external forms, he never con- 
founded them with the internal shapes, but placed 
beside his sketch of the dissected limb another 
drawing of the living limb, expressed with a 
spirit, truth, and beauty, altogether unequalled by 
any modern artist : 4thly, that his drawings were 
not merely anatomical nor simply artistic; they 
were also deeply physiological, as proved by a 
group of outlines showing the mechanism and 
physiological uses of those valves placed at the 
commencement of the great arteries springing 
from the heart; it would almost seem to me 
that he was acquainted with the circulation of 
the blood; 5thly, that he was the founder of 
iconographic, and perhaps even of true descrip- 
tive, anatomy. He lived before the time of 
Vesalius, to whom the discovery of true de- 
scriptive anatomy has been assigned ; and he 
preceded Fabricius and Hervey by many years : 
6thly, he gives many beautiful and descriptive 
drawings of that form of the horse's head 
ascribed to Angelo and Julio Romano, from 
neither of whom he ever copied anything: 
Leonardo followed nature, and was no copyist. 
For these and other reasons I could readily 
assign to you, I think it extremely important 
to the interests of science and of Art, that her 
Majesty be solicited to permit the publication 
of this work; and should this request, coming, 
as it ought to do, from some influential body, 
be acceded to, I need not express to you the 

leasure it would give me to assist in rescuing 
rom oblivion a work which, in my opinion, 
stands second to none; and which places, at 
once, “ Anatomy in its true relation to Art.” 
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| tion must not sit in judgment upon the genius of 
OBITUARY. Turner. We are too close to his pictures to see 
— lthem in their right aspect, and the mind has 
TRNER, B.A become too unevenly balanced by the opposite 
_ saheapaphaetey agree “.¢ | opinions of his detractors and his admirers, to 
Tux close of the last year added a name to the — | pronounce a clear and unbiassed verdict. Sir 
of the great men who have passed pon areng | it | Joshua Reynolds had also, in his lifetime, to un- 
during that period of time, which oug \ » a | dergo the same ordeal of praise and calumny ; but 
does not, excite deep regret beyond the wer | posterity has rendered him strict justice, by 
with whom that name was closely — ful giving him a place among the greatest masters of 
When a distinguished statesman or & successiu ‘Art. We have no doubt of similar honours being 
commander is taken away from the living, it is | sw arded to Turner, for we believe him to be the 
long ere the popular voice is silent over the event; | swat extraordinary painter (and by this we mean 
the death of one whose genius 18 of a less stirring the highest genius) that ever took pencil in hand 
and exciting character, is little felt out of its own to delineate the marvellous beauties of the world 
sphere, and the multitude scarcely know or care | | a ug It must not be lost sight of by those 
“That from the firmament a star hath fallen.” who would estimate the value of an artist’s works, 
It is presumed that our readers have already | that there are two pone egy Menge J ~~? 
of the lamented death of Joseph Mallard | be judged,—their truth and their poetry; OF, 
bed & 8 inti aly her words, by the appeal they make to our 
William Turner, R.A., a name so intimately con- | other words, by oo by their ideal 
nected, during the whole of the present century, natural senses, OF to our imagination | y . 
with the Fine Arts of this country; and it is no beauty. There are some of Turner s - . = 
disparagement to the artists of undoubted talent | sessing each of these qualities ; _* - ave 
whom he has left behind, to affirm that we have both ; and some, it will be said, thoug Ne o not 
lost in him the greatest landscape-painter of the | think so, that have neither. It is long yefore one 
English school ; we should searcely say too much, | can sufficiently understand a style of painting 
if we add, or of any other—ancient or modern. altogether new and original, to estimate its merits. 
Mr. Turner was born in Maiden-lane, Covent | Great geniuses have ever been great experimen- 
Garden, it is supposed, in 1775, for he was | talists, and Turner’s vast and comprehensive mind 
christened in the parish church at St. Paul’s, on | disdained to follow in the track marked out by 
May the 14th, of that year. His father carried on | others, however distinguished; hence, he broke 
a respectable business as a hair-dresser; and it | away from the trammels which the dogmas of 
reflects no little eredit on his discernment and | schools would have interposed between him and 
wisdom, that he allowed his son to follow the path | his genius, and hewed out a way for himself 
which nature had marked out for him, as soon as | through the world of nature, which none had ever 
it appeared plain and palpable. It is unnecessary, | passed before, and which few can hope to follow. He 
even could we afford the space, to travel over the | saw things as no one else saw them who had not 
ground which the young man took till he had | the same power of perception and analysation ; 
established his own reputation among the artists | where most eyes would perceive in a few acres of 
of his earlier time; but it may be stated, that he | meadow land an unvaried mass of green, his would 
was indebted for much sound advice, and the use | see it broken up and diversitied by a thousand 
of many valuable copies, to the late Dr. Munro, | tints and tones of colour; his would detect in the 
an amateur of high taste, and a connoisseur of no | clouds of a summer’s sunset a multitude of beau- 
mean judgment. The Doctor possessed a large | tiful and harmonious tints, where the ordinary 
and important collection of water-colour drawings, | observer would scarcely find half-a-dozen ; and it 
which he liberally allowed some of the young | was by his combination of colours, and by the 
artists of that day to copy; and among those | arrangement of picturesque yet natural objects, that 
who availed themselves of this privilege, were | he achieved such wonderful forms of beauty and 


Turner, and his somewhat older companion, | such magic effects; and however eccentric some of 
Girtin. To these two we unqnestionably owe the 


distinguished position acquired by our school of 
water-colour painters; while it may be remarked, 
that their drawings bear so close a resemblance to 
each other, that it requires very nice scrutiny to 
distinguish between them. Turner’s, however, 
exhibit more elaborated detail than those of the 


even the charge of artisticinsanity, there is ‘‘ method 
in his madness,” and beauty in his seeming extrava- 
gances. There never was an artist who so played 
with the elements—not in very wantonness, but 
— purposes of truth, and with actual sensibility, 
as Turner; his facultie i - 
other, yet no less breadth and richness of effect. ee ane ce gy his pone meg y ene 
Neither of them, indeed, will bear comparison with | been wonderfully retentive, for it mens. # have been 
the productions of other men of later times: the | impossible for the most rapid sketcher, while seated 
rap bre pte painting has since been carried | at his sketch-book, to have caught, as he did, the 
oll: still ont ape ey power = almost rivals variety of tints and forms exhibited in the pass- 
or fifty years back ne y Turner, of forty | ing clouds, The luxuriance of his pencil is its 
dednuen , Of marvellous depth and truth | highest Gam, Gomins by a “subtle power of 
n 1789.1 | expression,” as Mr, Ruskin observes, “‘ even of 

peat ee dnd se tulent at ee | characters of mere material things, such as = 
ing year, a ‘* View of the ‘Aschbichen’s — other painter = possessed.” His summer evening 
Lambeth,” executed in Sheuienan, ben ‘ | Scenes are not those of Claude, nor have his tem- 
exhibited his first oil picture, From iro0 ~ hg pests the savage grandeur of Gaspar Poussin’s, Of 
when he wee elected  Aameiats i 500, | Turner’s, respectively, it may be said— 

the annual exhibitions of th 
sixty works, In 1802 
Academicians, his chic 
“The Fall of the Clyd 
of Egypt.” 


, he contributed to ae. : 
h e Academy nearly | Tis strange by fits, by starts ‘tis wild ;” 
» he was placed am e i i 
ne yen the | but neither are irreconcileable with the varied 
dpe pe “ year being | operations of nature ; “all,” to quote our former 
, he Tenth Plague | authority, “have this noble virtue—they are, in 
oe everything, his own; every i li 
aii F | every g n; every faculty 
Purpose, to fill he g our columns to little good | fixed upon nature only at h yaaa 
contributed by this m — a list of the pictures | membered her.” nelanenidumened 
a by this wonderful and indefatigable | ; ints 
inter to the Roys . ‘Tadic The points he most aime in “hi 
Tastiention Suing ame noe the British | are light and space ; their hight coe a 
have become as families ¢ . all acentury; they | ties are their grand characte ne ay + ae 
gullesies 0s “hones © the frequenters of those | ever see an ij si tr ie 
admired or ae mee told words ;"” they have been but qeasvaliy in the on ee Boden tego 
i 0 ered ¢ B . oy , . i 
red at as the fancy or judgment of head Gee es — 


r Wind 
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allude t e “ : arge er “ 
ude to th Liber Studio um,” published in largest quantity of shade. We see these principles 
arge . | in the Vernon collection - 
sketches, made in a re large number of studies or n collection ; wh i 
produced by the most 
His * Rive ; “ Liber Veri- | 
rs of England.’ 
drawings in the t character of the landscape 
ies of neble edie penetrate, ich fancy only can 
ithern C ” : Qs recarde lity of treatmen 
Poems of oe ‘ustrations of the y esards their natural 7 t, 
me of the arties : ’ aw twent years, 
and sing! he artist, ifrespective of the lar «4 Cially, from that of y y more espe- 
It iso . ‘y ” 
mM iews”’ ar . } 
at the present realities ; e only types of 


the Visitor has d is 
t sdictated. ¢ 4 Bond | also, is to be found the gre i 
tions which hese of the engraved publica- opposed to the poi | ate 6 oe at 
emanated from his pencil. we may antity of shade, ee nthe, darkest and 
1808, and no : litied i i 
w ave oti : | €xemplifie . 
its name implies of. rare work, It consists, as | etme the picture of The Golden Bough,” 
manr markably free and powerful oe air in the same work, shen tor ee 
er, in imitation of Clana rertul | elaborate and deli “ages 
manne nbs | el x elicate applicat 
nom } e fri | tint, carries the eye over ine ot ton a = 
pm wm, beautiful collection of m an ex- | we can discern the exac distance, where 
msion of the ar : , before us. till i+ fe lees ; 
“Rivers of Frar ory the time of his death: his | of = i tll it is lost in the harmonious blendin 
ance ; ‘England and Wales > | OF earth and sky, into wh : 
7 bel i ‘ 
us, of ; ‘onging to | suti ; 
0 Totte nham, and Mr. Seren ° But = contending for the fide 
Scott, and By Tu : philosophy, exhibited b 
and all of the yron, and Ro rers: a . rner in his landscapes Ww ) d 
m ers; are each | those of +; » we must perhaps 
mt works that will conics date those of the last perhaps exclude 
le engray manw of h;: Positive a ity; in f, 
ur firm erat — hee pictures many Of his professed yj Toe ate eae 
‘iction th ; his Veneti 
genera- ; “ve more places athe = = Italian scenes 
Wn creation than existing 


these might appear, so as to bring upon the painter | 


localities. Italy was the land over wh; : 
imagination revelled ; it gave him le ae 
into whatever form, and to invest with whatey, 
colour, his genius might choose to impart to it: ro 
saw beauty in her palaces, and grandeur in her 
ruins of departed greatness, and he invested them 
with a glory which might have belonged to their 
primitive state, and which is due to them, how low 
soever they may now have fallen. He revivified 
Italy, making her not what she is, but what it 
may be supposed she might have been when 
holding an exalted position among the nations of 
the earth; but he put his own peculiar stamp of 
beauty both on the present and the past. The fact 
is, Turner’s mind was too poetically constituted to 
permit him to treat even the most common-place 
theme in a common way ; his faculty of conception 
was too expansive, his power of invention or 
creation too fertile, and his taste too refined to per- 
mit him to become a mere imitator of Nature; the 
pencil of the artist is like the pen of the poet, and 
we seem to be reading an epic when stu ying one 
of his pictures. Look, for example, at that of 
“The Old Téméraire,’’ exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a few years since, and engraved by Will- 
more in the “ Royal Gems of British Art;” a 
picture that tells its story in a manner no poet 
could surpass in descriptive verse. 

The works of Turner indicate three distinct 
periods of his practice; the first shows the closest 
attention to the most minute detail of nature, and 
a sober unaffected application of colour; having 
made himself perfect master of these qualities, he 
launched out into a bolder and broader use of his 
pencil, still adhering closely to form, and using the 
colours of his palette with amazing force and rich- 
ness; in his third, or last period, he seems to have 
neglected form almost entirely, and made colour 
the only exponent of his ideas. The second class 
of works are those to which, unquestionably, the 
highest value will be attached ; they will alone, 
we suspect, bear the test of time. 

We believe that nothing herein stated will 
be found opposed to our previously expressed 
opinions; when forced to write in terms of deep 
regret at what we considered the erratic course of 
his genius, we always rendered homage to its 
marvellous doings—marvellous even in their very 
vagueness and wanderings—still more wondrous 
when confined within reason: at all times, how- 
ever, something of truth and excellence is to be 
found in his falsities. It is no new thing for genius 
to be eccentric, even in what it most loves; and 
perhaps had Turner been less violently opposed, 
he would not have so defied public opinion, even 
for his own sake. His was a mind not to be 
written down, while his love of notoriety, for he 
was undoubtedly often impelled by this weakness, 
might have urged him to pursue a course which 
kept his name constantly before the public. Per- 
haps he was unwise to have so acted ; he could not 
thereby add to his real fame, and most certainly 
his pertinacity has ended in diminishing it. 

The pages of the Art-Journal are not the place 
for repeating the idle gossip respecting Mr. 
Turner’s private life, and mode of living; we have 
to write of the artist, and not of the man, and 
whatever may be laid to his charge, we have no 
desire 


“ To draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


There is no doubt he lived in a style utterly below his 
high position and his acknowledged wealth ; there 
are hundreds who do the like, against whom the 
finger of scorn is never pointed; and what, after 
all, can his detractors say, when it is known that 
he accumulated riches, not as a miser does, for 
the pleasure of counting his gold, but for a noble 
and Christian-like object ? If he preferred solitude 
to society, and hoarded his gains—not ill-gotten, 
but the fruits of long and arduous labours—deny- 
ing himself the social comforts of life, the end = 
purposed justifies the means he adopted to bring} 
to pass, Professional men do not make eros | 
rapidly and largely like the speculative merchan) 
and thriving trader, but only by slow degrees, om 

by thrifty habits. Turner, it is said, would — 
to the overcharge of sixpence ; and Guy, the foun “4 
of the hospital that bears his name, would put ow 
his dim rushlight if a friend called in to have an 
hour’s conversation in the evening, ony they 
could talk as well in the dark as in the ight; 

and yet thousands have since pronounced a bless 
on his name; many will hereafter do the same A 
Turner’s. There are various motives which — 
men to deeds of charity; some like to have t yd 
benevolence the theme of admiration ; . os 
prefer to see the happiness it gives; and ob ‘ y 
again, are contented to know that the good Oey 
do lives after them: but all have a claim aes 

esteem of their fellow men, whatever impulse 2 
follow, so long as it works beneficially. Turn 
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has left to the nation the whole of his finished pic- 
tures, the number of which is not yet exactly 
known, but they comprise many of his noblest pro- 
ductions, on the express condition that a suitable 
gallery be erected for their reception within ten 
years. Of course so long a period will not be 
allowed to elapse ere this be done; in the mean 
time, arrangements will be made by Mr. Turner’s 
executors, and by his express directions, that the 
public shall have an opportunity of seeing them, 
at his late residence in Queen Anne-street, as soon 
as they are ready for exhibition; this will not im- 
probably be during the ensuing season. His funded 
property, and whatever may be added thereto by 
the sale of his vast collection of unfinished pictures, 
drawings, sketches, &c., is, with the exception ofa 
few legacies, to be devoted to the erection of an 
asylum for decayed and destitute artists, without, 
we believe, any limitation as to the department of 
Art each one may have followed, Here is a result 
arising from a diligent, active, and laborious pro- 
fessional career, which has but few counterparts, 
There is no doubt that to effect such an object 
was the grand aim of Turner’s life, and that for 
this purpose he denied himself what most men 
would consider its chief joys. Therefore, let such 
a life be ‘‘ measured by its worth,’”’ and who would 
presume to limit its value ? 

Mr. Turner died on the 19th of December, at a 
small lodging he had occupied for some time at 
Chelsea, though his residence for many years was 
in Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, of which 
he held possession at his death. A very short 
time before he breathed his last, his attendants, 
believing him to be still in a state of consciousness, 
placed him in such a position that he might catch 
a glimpse of the sun, which was then shining glo- 
riously through the windows of his apartment, 
thinking that a sight of the orb he had so often 
studied in its various aspects, might rouse him to 
observation ; but the windows of his mind and his 
sensual vision were alike darkened, so that he 
neither saw nor understood. He was buried on the 
30th of December, by his own desire, in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the side of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whose genius he idolised. Here also re- 
pose others of our distinguished artists ; the presi- 
dents West and Lawrence, Barry, Fuseli, and Opie ; 
but among the illustrious dead now resting beneath 
that noble pile, no name will be more venerated 
by the lover of Art than his whose ashes were last 
deposited there. Mr. Turner’s funeral was attended 
by the president of the Royal Academy, and up- 
wards of twenty of the Academicians ; many of the 
Associates were also there, but not by invitation, 
as it was found absolutely necessary to limit the 
number of invitations, in consequence of the very 
numerous applications made to the executors from 
individuals of all ranks, anxious to testify their 
respect for this great master of art. Several of his 

atrons and personal friends were present,—Mr. 
Windus, Mr. Griffith, of Norwood (one of his 
executors), Col. Thwaites, of the National Gallery, 
Rev. W. Kingsley, &c. 


We have considerably abbreviated our own ob- 
servations for the purpose of affording space for 
some critical remarks on the style and character of 
Mr. Turner’s works, from the pen of Mr. John 
Burnet, the eminent engraver, and author of 
the ‘“‘ Life of Rembrandt,” &c. &c.; which, we are 
sure, will be read with interest. 


To form a proper opinion of Turner’s position 
as an artist, we ought to call attention to the state 
of the arts (particularly water-colour drawing) 
at the period of his commencement ; unfortunately 
there is no public collection by which the subject 
could be illustrated, without which it becomes a 
mere catalogue of names; but the affinity is no less 
striking than the works of Shakspeare are to those 
of his contemporaries. Turner’s earliest drawings 
are like Hearne’s, his Italian scenery resembles the 
works of Cousins, while those of a later period vie 
with Girtin in force and breadth of effect ; indeed, 
he frequently worked, in conjunction with Girtin, 
at the house of Dr. Munro, in the Adelphi. We 
are not aware that there exist any paintings in oil 
of this talented young man, who, though ending 
an irregular life at the early age of twenty-seven, 
lived long enough to change the style of water- 
colour subjects from mere topographical views, to 
combinations of composition, and effective light 
and shade. [t is observable that notwithstanding 
the paintings of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Loutherbourg, the same predominance of colour in 
drawings of that period is not carried out; hence 
we see those of Farrington, Paul Sandby, and 
others, deficient in this respect. Not from any 
want of richness in the materials, for we find after 
Turner commenced painting in oil, that his draw- 
ings gradually left their sole dependence upon 





— and shade, for the more captivating charms 
of colour; so much are artists and others guided 
y what is the practice of their contemporaries. 
o sooner, however, were the capabilities of water- 
than its advantages are exem- 
lified in the drawings of Barrett, Havill, and 
nington, down to the present day. The com- 
petition between oil and water-colour painters, led 
to the adoption of size colour by many artists, 
particularly by Cousins; the paper was also made 
of a thick substance, and kept wet during the pro- 
gressofthe drawing. This gives to many of Girtin’s 
drawings a rich, solid, appearance; many made 
use of a paper manufactured with a rough surface, 
which gives a texture to the drawing conveying 
the rude appearance of nature; and paper is now 
made, not “7 rough, but very absorbent, espe- 
cially for sketching, and some of our best draughts- 
men, such as Hunt, use a pen-knife to scrape up 
the lighter portions of the tints, more effectually to 
render the drawing a complete imitation of the 
luminous quality inherent in nature’s works. The 
early drawings of Turner, though possessing little 
to indicate his future greatness, nevertheless con- 
tain the elements of perspective, and architectural 
correctness ; a command of the pencil, which he 
retained to the last, seldom using a maul-stick. 
Though Gainsborough, Wilson, and Loutherbourg 
made few drawings in water-colour, yet their 
paintings influenced those of the rising artists, par- 
ticularly Turner; from the first two, he learned the 
distribution of warm and cold colour; the noble 
masses of shadow he acquired principally from 
Wilson; witness their pictures in the National 
Gallery, and the magnificent sea-pieces of Louther- 
bourg in the painted hall of Greenwich Hospital. 
The early drawings of Turner gradually assumed 
a grandeur from the contemplation of the pictures 
of these artists; and his first oil picture, now in the 
possession of Mr. Herring, the surgeon, shows a 
decided emanation from Loutherbourg and Wilson. 
The pictures of Claude were scarce in England at 
this time, but the matchless engravings by Woollett 
were the admiration of the public; to Claude 
Lorraine, Turner was indebted for many of his 
finest qualities of composition and colour. 

The early compositions of Turner are of a simpler 
character, and contain fewer parts than his later 
works; this not only arises from his being engaged 
in representations of extensive scenery, such as the 
embellishment of engraved subjects demanded, 
where a multitude of objects was required to be 
given in a small space, but his changing his conduct 
of light and shade from a breadth of shadow toa 
breadth of light, which gradually expanded to 
almost a want of solidity in his last paintings; this 
was also the reason for adopting a more brilliant 
style of colour, for objects to be rendered sufficiently 
distinct, without ve up the breadth of light 
could only be produced by the contact of hot and 
cold colour. In these pictures he more resembles 
Wilson and Claude than in his later pieces, both 
on account of the largeness of forms, and his breadth 
of shadow. We seldom find his compositions similar 
to those of Ruysdael or Hobbima, or even Gaspar 
Poussin; the grouping of his broken grouad and 
trees is sometimes like Rubens, both in the per- 
spective lines, and the distribution of his hot and 
cold colour, Cuyp, in his colour and arrange- 
ment of composition, was a great favourite, and 
frequently served as a basis to found a subject upon; 
amongst others, he spoke highly of the Earl of 
Ellesmere’s picture of ‘‘ The Canal of Dort.” In 
his lectures on perspective, he instanced not only 
the assemblage of the lines in repeating the 
several forms to give richness of effect, but also the 
unison of the whole breadth of colour. In the 
treatment of particular objects or subjects, embrac- 
ing individual places, he would give the most 
essential features both by their situation on the 
canvas, and by rendering inferior portions subser- 
vient to heighten the effect upon the eye; also 
where lines were disagreeable in form, he either 
made them disappear in the uniform colour of the 
background, or destroyed their consequence by the 
repetition of the same shapes in the lights or shades 
of the sky; this gives greater value to those points 
which the spectator is most likely to have remem- 
bered; and whatever liberties are taken with 
subordinate portions, the principal features are not 
only observed, but carefully treated in their light 
and shade, form and colour: and to the local situa- 
tion of the several views he not only preserves the 
tharacter of the trees-peculiar to the place, but 
likewise the weeds or flowers indigenous to the 
spot. Nor was he less careful in choosing the cha- 
racters of his figures to embellish the several scenes, 
for even the most trifling inciden* was pressed into 
the service that could excite or heighten the asso- 
ciation of ideas ; this it is that gives an imaginative 
or poetical stamp to his works. In his Italian com- 
positions, the works of Virgil and Ovid were 


colour disclosed, 





ransacked to people the scenes restored from the 
remains of ancient Roman architecture. If the 
sea-ports of England spring from his pencil, the 
heroes of Nelson, or of the songs of Dibdin, rise 
before the spectator, enlisting his feelings in the 
scene. It may besaid the figures in the landscapes 
of Nicolo Poussin or of Claude may have suggested 
the first series, or those in Loutherbourg’s the 
other class, but although hints may have been 
presented to his mind, his great genius stamped 
them as hisown. And whatever similarities may 
be observed in the pictures of other artists, Turner’s 
skies are peculiarly his own; if in topographical 
scenery, they not only adorn but render interesting 
the most barren subject ; the variety of forms in 
the clouds, their perspective elongation and dimi- 
nution; the bursts of sunshine from the azure 
openings ; the rain-charged depositories, emptying 
their burdens through the prismatic curtains that 
enshroud them, tend to embody the immortal poetry 
of the author of the ‘‘ Seasons’’ throughout the 
varied year. 

With these few remarks on the composition of 
Turner’s paintings, necessarily rendered less dis- 
tinct for want of examples to refer to, we must 
pass on to an examination of his principles of 
chiaroscuro; one great test of his excellence in 
this branch is, that no pictures are translated into 
black and white of engraving with less deterioration 
than Turner’s, Certainly no artist has been more 
fortunate in having the command of so great a 
number of excellent engravers, nor have many 
prints been published without his supervision and 
touching ; yet, with all these advantages, few 
pictures, denuded of the charm and variety of 
colour, but lose much of their beauty ; this arises 
from the happy combination of the aerial with the 
linear perspective, the contrast of the masses of his 
shadows with those of his lights, and the forms 
and situation of the various portions of each. The 
earlier pictures of Turner are his darkest, but even 
the darkest masses are void of blackness and heavi- 
ness; neither do we perceive harshness nor want 
of softness: if a mass of dark trees is brought up 
against a light sky, its edges are rounded by 
portions of trees of a more delicate colour, and in 
accordance with the tone of the adjoining sky, 
also of a thinner and more leafy character; if the 
dark of the picture is composed of a building in 
shadow, delicate grey tones are painted into it, and 
touches of warm colour to prevent its looking 
heavy. The strongest darks towards the foreground 
are of a warm hue, as we perceive likewise in the 
pictures of Wilson and Gainsborough; his strongest 
dark masses are cleared up and prevented from 
blackness by a figure or dark object coming against 
them; if the mass is of a coo! tint, he often brings a 
warm dark in contact, and vice versd, Callcott, 
who often imitated him without being aware of it, 
has a picture in the Vernon Gallery that gives 
a very good idea of Turner’s dark manner; his 
pictures of this time have many admirers, who 
consider there is a greater degree of sublime poetry 
in them than those of his later period, such as ‘‘ The 
Lake of Thun,” in Switzerland, ‘‘ The Seventh 
Plague,” and ‘Fishing-boats going out to a 
Wreck.’’ There is certuinly a solemnity in the 
absence of bright and gay colour, and a grandeur 
in a breadth of dull tones; and we question whether 
“The Old Guard Ship at the Nore,”’ painted upon 
this principle, now in the collection of James 
Wadmore, Esq., of Upper Clapton, is not more 
impressive than the picture, in his own gallery, 
of“ The Old Fighting ‘ Téméraire’ towed to her 
last moorings,’’ where hot and cold colour revel 
in bright opposition. While we are on this subject 
we will notice his treatment of water, and the 

at excellence he displays in his sea pieces: 
ooking at the works of Backhuysen, Vandervelde, 
and even Loutherbourg, we perceive a defined edge 
to each wave, asif the sea had been instantaneously 
converted into ice; under the pencil of Turner it as- 
sumes the peculiarity of the watery element—motion, 
the outline of each wave hurrying into oblivion ; 
this may be noticed in comparing the picture of 
Vandervelde with that of Turner, in the gallery 
of the Earl of Ellesmere; the smallest incident par- 
takes of this character; Backhuysen, Vandervelde, 
and others, throw in a piece of board, on which 
to write their names, Turner writes his in the 
trough of the sea, but in such a style as nature 
would present, every letter flowing into motion, 
reminding one of the words of Shakspeare, “‘ their 
good deeds are written in water.” This character 
of agitation he sometimes carried to extreme, 
as in the picture of Lord Yarborough’s, where 
fishing-boats are endeavouring to save the crew of 
a wreck; when this picture was exhibited ve | 
at the British Gallery, Admiral Bowles remarke 
to a friend of ours, that “nothing could exist in such 
a sea,” Turner’s feeling was to exemplify the intre- 
pidity of English sailors, and he considered nothing 
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was too dangerous to depict. A strong — is 
observable in his treatment of troubled water, that, 
however multitudinous and broken the pean Bm 
represented, they are, nevertheless, congregate ) 
produce magnitude arid grandeur by largeness M 
form and masses of shadow. W hatever was vr 
characteristic feature of any circumstance, his - 
could comprehend, and the dexterity of his 1 
could execute it, Thus, his picture of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse is not a tame topographical repre- 
sentation of ~the architectural structure in : 
summer's day, but its beacon light is exhibite 
laring up against a dark, stormy sky, with a sea 
Creaking up on its column, that, but for its warn- 
ing, would ingulf everything. Hail, rain, or sun- 
shine, were made use of as best suited his purpose ; 
in his picture of “ Hannibal Crossing the Alps, 
a bold undertaking under any circumstances, | 
Turner has not only shown the enemy throwing 
down stones, or other missiles, to add to the diffi- 
culty, but he has represented the passage under the 
horrors of a snow-storm. Had he painted Buona- 
parte’s retreat from Moscow, he would have realised 
the scene in all its dreadful appearance: or the 
burial of Sir John Moore at the ‘ dead of night, 
his work would have vied with the immortal verse 
of the ode 
It is in his great conception of a subject, and his 
mode of treating it, that his genius lies ; his breadth 
of effect and of shadow, bis brilliant representation 
of light, are often carried to extremities, that make 
* the ignorant laugh ;"’ but even where he oversteps 
the modesty of nature, his pictures possess a redeem- 
ing quality in the boundless expanse of space. In 
the distribution of his lights, however scattered and 
disjointed they may appear to the eye of a common 
observer, to skilful investigation they exhibit a 
magical unity of purpose, like the followers of 
Lochiel, in Campbell's poem, 


‘ Their spears are a thousand, their bosoms are one.” 





This arrangement in the conduct of his picture 
always tends to simplicity; if sunshine, he con- 
trives the shadows shall fall in the same direction 
with the lines of his buildings, by placing the 
point of sightin or near the sun; this, it may be 
said, we often find in the works of Claude and 
Richard Wilson; but in Turner it becomes a 
matter of more necessity from the multiplicity of 
objects represented. The diminution of strength 
of tone, with the diminution of size in the object, 
is — peculiar to his manner. 

Before entering upon the subject of colour, under 
the hands of Turner, it may be necessary to make 
a few remarks upon his change of style, from a dark 
toa lighter manner, Calleott, who was supposed 
to follow our great master in the treatment of his | 
subjects, was taken up to a picture of Turner's in 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, by Sir 
George Beaumont, supposing it was from his own | 
pencil ; ‘‘ Now,” said the amateur artist, “they | 
cannot accuse you of imitating Turner any longer.” 

* Why,” replied our late amiable friend, “ that 
picture is Turner's.” We mention this to show 
the fallacy of the public opinion, in imagining that 
Turner was possessed of a Proteus power; his 
style was founded on the soundest principles of 
Art, on which dark or light subjects must be con- 
ducted. The works of Callcott and Turner exem- 
plify the old adage, that there is nothing new: 
nor As it, especially in Art, to be wondered at. 
A perpendicular line must be so, and a horizontal | 
one similar, to the end of time: so, also, must be | 
hot and cold colour; their distribution and situa- 





tures exemplify the treatment. 
shadows ought to be cool, and the li 
Turner, on the other hand, insisted that the 
shadows ought to be hot,-and the lights cool. The 


public imagine from these contradictory statements | 


that there are no fixed principles in Art—it is an 
ignorant delusion. To the initiated, a picture is 
like « printed book : amongst all the excellencies of 
Turner, perhaps, there are none more remarkable 
than the treatment of the landscape, and buildings 
with the sky, the outlines of which, if faulty ‘ae 
swallowed up in the lights and shades of the sky ; 
if beautiful, « verything was sacrificed to their pre- 
dominance, What is termed the sky-line has been a 
stumbling-block tothousands, and without examples 
iC is difficult to explain. Soon after writing Baie 
remarks we passed over Hungerford-bridge just as 
the sun was setting behind Sir Robert Peel’s house 
The buildings of the new Houses of Parliament 
jutting out from the general mass, conveyed the 
finest specimen to be seen in London ; and we fee] 
happy to give this tribute to the genius of Barry 
whose plan was to embrace estminster Abbey, 


is likely the spot he 


have said so, as h would have chosen, and would 


~ ee 
great rival in English scenery, 


Lawrence said | cisms,—the subject on which his 
ghts hot; | being the works even of Turne 
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Richard Wilson, remarked, “ If you —— a view 
of St. Paul’s take it from Blackfriars Bridge.” — : 

Fuseli used to say that it would be easy > give 
breadth if flatness and insipidity could give i , ~ 
Turner was never guilty of such emrpeper, the 
lightest of his pictures have always a re a 

uality in them, the dark touches are small, 

which, giving solidity to the effect, never inter- 
fere with the breadth of light. We have men- 
tioned the excellent treatment observable - 
the skies of Turner, compared with those o 
Claude; they are far more brilliant, but there 
is a depth and unity in Claude of a very high 
y, and if their works were hung together, 
they would damage each other. In the sea- 
ports of Claude the setting sun 1s always pre- 
dominant, the surrounding tints of the sky and 
adjoining buildings are kept of a dull flat tone, 
which are rendered aerial by the deep dark blue 
in the base of the picture. The figures and other 
subjects are more generally in red dresses, or warm 
tints of colour. ‘Turner adopts the same treat- 
ment, but in a more vivid and powerful manner. 
His clouds are more agitated, and what may be 
observed in the exhibition of them, when fresh 
from the cases their light edges were bright. 
They are now changed in this particular, but still 
are faultless from the general forms being of a 
good shape. ‘This colour was always founded 
upon the basis of chiaroscuro; hence the change 
into black and white of engravings is less injurious 
to the effect than in the works of other artists. 
The most retiring parts of his distance, if cool, are 
heightened by a strong red being brought in 
contact in the foreground, and his near shadows 
being filled with strong warm colour, are effective 
in black and white from its being in the right 
place. The pictures of Turner have a harmonious 
character, not only from their being painted on a 
white ground, but from many of them being com- 
menced in water colour; hence his works have a 
strong resemblance to fresco painting. This 
unfortunately makes the oil portion liable to 
crack and peel off the canvass. His later works 
have much less oil in the vehicle than his 
earlier, which adds to the luminous character, 
by throwing off the light, which oily substances 
absorb. This may be observed by looking at his 
pictures in twilight. 

It is worthy ot observation to perceive pictures 
under the Daguerreotype process; warm yellow 
and red colours give out less light than blue and 
cool tints. With these few critical remarks we 
must conclude. Turner has given a greater 
separation between modern pictures, and the old 
masters; this distinctive feature will decline as 
his colours fade, but the poetical imagery of his 
magical combinations will increase as his pictures 
become more known, One more remark and we 
have done. Turner has translated the principles 
of the old masters into a more captivating style. 
They cannot be read or deciphered, but they 
have attracted more attention from the vivacity 
of the translation. 


qualit 


——— 
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Str,—Great creative power, vividness of imagi- 
nation, and varied yet exquisitely minute knowledge 


| of nature, founded evidently on direct personal 


Mop have boce cba ened > | observation, are so strongly exhibited in Mr. 


Ruskin’s writings, that, when reading his criti- 
pen is employed 
r,—whom I agree 


| with him in recognising as the greatest painter our 


island has ever produced, he often makes 
| that, had the critic and the painter ened deen 
| the world would probably, as to painting at least, 
have been no loser. That a man so xifted should 
have been content to devote his genius to the 
mission of imparting instruction in matters relating 
to the Fine Arts, appears, to me, to be one of the 
most hopeful phenomena of our day regarding 
| them. But just in proportion as the importance is 
| great which I assign to Mr. Ruskin’s works, so is 
the regret I feel, when I find him at any time 
expressing Opinions which appear to me to be 
or and so impressed am I with the conviction 
per ae a pares is unjust, that I am 
0 ress this letter to ou, containi 
ae temarks on the subject, in * ten that should 
’ > Sayed Mr. Ruskin’s eye he may be led to 
ae some of the questions which relate to 
assages in Mr. Ruskin’s works a 
meee wre _ aa in which he le 
aders fully realise the i fecti 
of the materials with which th idee cwethe, 
h € painter 
How he makes one pity the hapless lot’ of Mi a 
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who has such a vile substance as white lead given 
him wherewith to imitate the sun’s living light! 
How he makes onerealise the absurdity of sup , 
that even Turner, with means so inadequate as a 
painter’s palette affords, can give more than a feeble 
suggestion of the lovely effects of nature, and that 
unless the spectator goes to*a picture with 
sympathies ready to yield to the influence of the 

ainter’s endeavours, painting is almost powerless! 
But if painting has a right to such generous 
treatment, how much stronger are the claims of 
engraving, on exactly the same grounds? If the 
painter has a right to claim so much because of 
the imperfection of his colours, has not the engraver 
a right to claim much more, considering that his 
aim is the same as the painter’s, and that to him 
are denied colours either good or bad ? 

The subject is one requiring to be treated in 
detail, and with a fulness impossible in a letter, 
My object is merely to indicate where the unsound- 
ness of Mr. Ruskin’s views lies.. If this letter 
should lead him to give the matter such considera- 
tion as I think it deserves, there is no one so able to 
discuss it as he is. 

I cannot, however, close my remarks without 
expressing a wish that Mr, Ruskin would gite 
himself a little more time in preparing his works 
for publication. A man may be ‘excused sonie- 
times, for writing in a hurry, but depend upon it, 
he should correct at leisure. Unless he do so, his 
works are almost sure to lose more from the 
unfavourable effect of occasional excess or mis- 
application of force, than they gain in living vigour 
of diction. The worst thing is, that the’ un- 
| favourable effect tells on those with whom an 
| author’s real sympathy lies—viz. those who do 
| indeed view the subject he is engaged with, as of 
| importance. The mass of readers view the matter 
in hand with no real respect, and are content to 
enjoy the exhibition of talent, merely as a brilliant 
specimen of literary gladiatorship, and ‘have 
recourse to his works as affording only a refined 
andexquisiteamusement. Though ahostin number, 
such admirers can be, or at least ought to be, in 
the eyes of an author who really respects himself 
and the subject he treats of, but of light weight, 
compared with the few who heartily join him, in 
attaching a high importance to his labotrs, and 
give his writings a deliberate and calm con- 
sideration. 

Since I sat down to pen this letter, an event has 
happened, which infinitely deepens interest in the 
character which Mr. Ruskin’s writings may assume. 
The truly great man for whose works he has 
shown such warm sympathy, and done such good 
service to Art, in boldly challenging for them the 
high place they are entitled to occupy, has passed 
away from amongst us. No man has, perhaps, 
the power of doing such justice to Turner’s bio- 
graphy as Mr. Ruskin. But to make that biography 
worthy of Turner and of- Ruskin, it must “be a 
deliberate work. If worthily executed it will be 
one, the interest of which will endure as long as 
the love of Art lives in British minds. 

AvrEx. Dickson. 

EpINBURGH, 23, Royal Circus, 2nd Jan., 1852. 
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THE STOLEN BOW. 
W. Hilton, R.A., Painter. P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture 2 ft. 113 in, by 2 ft. 3} in. 
Tats is one of several pictures of Venus and 
Cupid painted by Hilton; two of these have 
been engraved in former parts of the Art- 
Journal ; one, “Cupid Armed,” from a picture 
in the possession of Lord Northwick ; and the 
other, “Cupid Disarmed,” in the gallery of J. 
Stewart, Esq. The latter work is very similar in 
composition to that in the Vernon Collection ; 
the left arm of Venus, which holds the bow, is 
uplifted, but the figure of Cupid is in a more 
reclining position on the other. In the Vernon 
picture the use of the arms is reversed. 

We prefer thé composition and treatment of 
“The Stolen Bow,” to either of the others to 
which allusion has been made; there is a 
peculiar grace and elegance of arrangement in 
the design, and a playfulness of character in the 
sentiment of the work, that render it truly 
charming. Its boldness of conception is another 
“point” which should not escape observation, 
while in colour the original is rich, brilliant, 
and harmonious. The picture was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, in 1828, under the title of 
“ Nymph and Cupid.” 
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GOTHIC FURNITURE. 


BY PROFESSOR HEIDELOFF. 





Tue series of original designs for furniture, in 
the taste of the middle ages, combined with the 
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sketches from actual antique examples, which 
have been furnished us from time to time by 











Professor Heideloff, and elucidated by his pen, 
have, as we can abundantly testify, been of much 
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be expected from the labours of so distinguished 
an artist as the author of “ Die Ornamentik des 





Mittelalters,” a work which is the result of a life- 
long study of the best examples of pointed 
architecture, in all its rich abundance of detail. 





Our present pages exhibit a singularly varied 
assemblage of articles, selected from the pa- 
trician homes of the German “ Vaterland,” and 








comprising many excellent examples of decorated 
furniture, remarkable for the quaint and charac- 
teristic beauty of their design, The carved 








Cuest is drawn from the original at Stockach, 
and is dated 1470. The Cuanpe.ier is also a 
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a Professor of the University of Freiburg, and 
A Sranp for a bason to be used in the library 
taste ; as also is the ARM- 
(formerly in the posses- 


attached, is that of 


was made in 1456. 
or bedchamber, is characterised by good 
Crater from the ancient castle of Steinberg 


-— a ™ 


sion of the family Von Wenningen), and which was demolished in 


1803. The very beautiful CLock is copied from a design of the | 


have been executed. Not so, 


fifteenth century, and may never 
PBOARD, copied from the original, 


however, the quaint and curious Cu 








- the castle of Hohentuebingen ; this elegant piece of furniture is 
: the time of Duke Eberhard I. Another Stanp for a wash-hand- 
mson, follows, which, like the preceding, is provided with a move- 
able cover, and is richly decorated with carving. The Bepsreap 


we may describe 


in the Professor 
discovered Professor's own w ords 


n the 
aitecen in the loft of the ancient castle of Vrach (Ww 
zments of an antique tester bed rach (W urteml 
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| Princess 

| that we 

| two oaken TaBLEs, the first from the Rhenish town of Oberkirchen 
? 


| 
| 
| 
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“In the year 1810. 
urg 
h I restored, and of 

was built in 1444 | 
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by Count Ludwig, and in 1474 the marriage ot Count Eberhard wi 

of Milan, was performed in this castle ; and it is, war Rape 3 Bar! 

have before us their bridal couch.” The present page My donnie te 
y 


the second 








| from the castle of Strassberg. A remarkable Lustre, of the fifte 

| follows : it is from the ancient castle of Gleisshammer, near lon tay Anothe 
LustTRE, with a roebuck’s head, is placed beside it. The stag’s head is oul 
| and has the shield at the back of the neck, displaying the arms of Von Tucker, 











| 
| 

« Sonee It will be at once perceived that heraldic crests might thus 
| me ast ge purposes of the decorative arts in the furniture of baronial halls 
| with much ease and propriety, and be quite in character with due requirements. 
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The Cuarr ; 

snesalienen oe foot of the page, is designed by Professor Heideloff, in 

| evince the hen tee models, as also is the TABLE beside it; they both 
gh knowledge possessed by that gentleman of the quaint and 


pictures a ta 
| que style generally used about the period of the fifteenth century. 
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The beautiful oaken TaBLE; with its tasteful enrichments, and inlaid | prayers, on wiping away the memory of the murder which he had com- 
ornament, in the centre of this page, was some time ago in the possession | mitted on Count Andreas von Sonnenberg. This representation might 
| of an antiquary in the town of Lauingen, in Bavaria; on each side of it | perhaps, have been intended to counteract the influence of an inscription 
is placed a Foorsroot, the first from which, on account of this murder, was to 
the Castle of Hohenrechberg, the second be found written on every church in the 
from a patrician house in Nuremberg, both whole county of Speor, over that porch 
of the fifteenth century. The very singu- which looked towards Sigmaringen, and 
lar TasLE supported by kneeling figures which ran thus: “Rache stirbt nicht” 
is also a work of the fifteenth century ; it (Revenge never dieth), and which was only 
is carved in oak, and once belonged to the effaced some sixty years ago. The castle 



























Castle of Sleusslingen. The TABLE beside lies north-west of the town, and is placed 
| it is copied from one in the drawing-room 4 on a very steep rock, facing another 
| of the lofty fortress of Lichtenstein, on the ———-- > — . equally precipitous, between which the 


Rauhe Alle (Wuerttemberg), an ancient foaming Danube forces its rapid way. The 
residence, which belongs to the Count Wilhelm, of Wuerttemberg, and | view from this side is rugged and picturesque, although limited; on the 
| which has been recently restored, under the direction of Professor | other sides the descent towards the town is less steep, but access to the 
|  Heideloff, from the designs of the architect Eberlin. The beautiful oaken | castle had nevertheless been made difficult 7 artificial works, leaving 
| SIDEBOARD, with its antique plate, is from Castle Sigmaringen (Hohenzol- | only one very dangerous path. It was not till very recently that the 








lern), the ancestral castle of his Prussian Majesty, a remarkable relic | 14,},onzollern Princes facilitated the ascent. The Escritoire belongs to 
of past ages. This piece of farnituve was originally in the princely the princely residence, Stetten, Wuerttemberg. This piece of furniture 


|  banquetting-hall of that most interesting castle, whose intricate and regan ; - , 
gloomy galleries were decorated with a forest of formidable antlers, sin- probably appertains either to the time of Eberhard III. by whom this 
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gularly contrasting with the strongly-fortified tower standing in the centre 
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figure of Count Felix, of Wuerttemberg, the of his race, carved in | Eberhard Ludwig, who rebuilt it; after which the ‘castle as well as the 
stone ; he is represented in complete armour, with a rosary in his hand, | furniture (which latter was lacquered with gilt ornaments), was given to 


| of the castle, and in which the archives are — Over the portal is the | castle had been furnished in 1666; or to. that of the wife of Duke 
t 
} A F 
| kneeling before a picture of the Virgin Mary, apparently intent, by his | the Countess of Wuerttemberg. In 1752 it fell to the Royal family. 
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the hunting castle of Stetten. The | Count Eberhard the elder. Our series concludes 


th ies furniture of L : 
ces the seri drawn by Heideloff at a remote village on | with a WARDROBE, made by Boeblinger, former] 
: y 


The Caarr which commen 
CRADLE was 


on the present page was originally con- 
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| 





the Rauhe Alps. The CaanpeEtter originally belonged 
| to the monastery of Moenchroeden, near Coburg. The 
| Reapinc Desk is from the Benedictine monastery 


structed for the use of the Burgomaster, | 


in the old town hall of Erfurt; it is a 
| preserved in the vestry of the Hospital Chapel 


at Esslingen, Wuerttemberg. The Chapel itself 
| is now destroyed; and probably the desk also. 











work of the fifteenth century, and very | : i 
; itury, and very | of Sennesheim, Baden. The oak C ; york 
eautiful in its details. The next is from | of the fifteenth century, was found os 
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Throughout this varied series of beautiful exam 
ples of furniture, we can trace the best artistic 
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KE beneath was formerly part — w Castle Hohentuebingen, Wuertt — 
the | bably formed p; emberg, and most pro- ‘ : 
| part of the pro- | taste, combined with the purest knowledge of 


furni construc 
iture constructed for a style which embraces much enriched detail. 
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EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ARTISTS. 
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AOMI AND HER DAUGHTERS. J. Scu 
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JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL. A. SrrdnvuBer. Joshua, ch. x., ver. 12. 
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TIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 


_——_ 


A Dit 


j NT, JAZERKINE. In armour & 
Bey aly Fines in lieu of the east on 
Lock plates, composed of small pp sry - Pp “ite 
j vered with yelvet, and secu - 
eg which formed a& exterior ornament, Lemp. 
Henry VI. : 

; uns, Jamngaux (Fr.) 
— sae leg, or shin pieces of 
cuir bouilli, much worn during 
the reign of Richard II.* 

JAMES, ST., THE GREAT. 
In Christian Art this saint has 
for his attribute the sword, by 
which he was decapitated. Some- 
times he is attired as a pilgrim, 
with his cloak covered with shells. 
He is the tutelary saint of Spain, 
and a very popular subject with 
artists 


JAMES, ST., THE LESS. 


Le 
This apostle met his death by 
being precipitated from the sum- 
> mit of the temple, and then dis- 


patched by a fuller’s club, which weapon 1s his 
ibute. : 
w TERKIN. In costume, during the reign of 
Henry VIII, the jacket, or as it was sometimes 
called, the jerkin, coat, or gown, was worn over 
the doublet, according to the fancy or convenience 
© wearer. 
* TESSE. TREE OF. In Christian Art the 
genealogy of our Lord was a subject often selected 
by the old Christian artists for representation 
in stained glass, sculpture, painting, and embroi- 
dery.+ The idea of treating our Lord’s genealogy 
under the semblance of a vine, arose most probably 
from the passage in Isaiah. Jesse is usually repre- 
sented recumbent. The mystic vine (the emblem 
of spiritual fruitfulness) springs from his loins, 


4 


4 





and spreading in luxuriant foliage, bears on dis- 
tinct stems the various royal and other subjects 
mentioned in St. Matthew, chap. i., among which 
the Kings David and Solomon occupy a distin- 
guished position. Those before the Babylonian 
captivity are represented as kings, afterwards as 
Patriarchs. The name of each is usually inscribed 
on a label, entwined in the vine, close to the figure 
designated ; near the summit is the Virgin Mary in 
glory, with our Lord in her arms, but the stem 


does not extend to him on account of his divine | 


incarnation, There are examples of the vine 
terminating in a cross, with our Lord crucified 
This manner ot representing the genealogy of our 
Lord, of which there are examples even of the 
twelfth century, was very common from the 
thirteenth to the fourteenth, both in stained glass 
illuminations of manuscripts and printed ‘ Hours.’ 
stone and wooden sculpture, and embroidery 
effect, as sometimes executed, must have been 
ne glorious; the vine running in luxuriant 
yee with astem and tendrils of gold, thick 
with green foliage and purple grapes, disposed so 
as to sustain and surround a long succession of 
royal personages with rich crowns, robes, and 
seeptres, holding labels and illuminated scrolls 


* Our specimen is coy 
Creke, in W estley Wat 
* Our iinstration ts 
Central western portal « 


vied from the brass of 
erless Church, ( ambridygeshire 
copied from a set 


f the cathedral of Rouen 


|b 


| single intermission 

pe possible form. Works of Art 

In | 
P 


| represented as a 


Sir John de 


ilpture over the 
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inati i i f his 
d terminating with our Lord in the arms 0 
snother, radiant with splendour, and surrounded 


8. . . 

res CHRIST. (In Christian Art.) Art 
has ever rendered, and still renders the ighest 
honour to this, the most frequently represented 
person in Iconography. He has been, without a 
figured at every era, and under 

7 are = the 
nd counterpart of religious belief. During 
“~~ ages of Christianity, the Saviour was 


almost always ‘. 


yy 


mit 
gm 


young man of 
grave and severe 
aspect, of middle 
height, blueeyes, 
light hair falling 

in curlsupon the . 
shoulders, fair 
complexion, and 
majesticcarriage. 
Such wasthe type 
aspreservedupon __ 
the first monu- | 
ments.* About 
the twelfth cen- 
tury the artists 
ceased to repre- 
sent him bearded; 

at that time Icon- 
ography deter- 
mined his age in 
accordance with 
the different epochs of his life represented. They 


commence even with the fotal state, proceeding 
to periods anterior to his birth, at Bethlehem, and | 


Nazareth in the infant state, with form more 
developed when amid the doctors in the temple. 


During his public life he is at the prime of | 
manhood, broken down with grief under the | 
burden of the cross—glorified in rising from the | 
tomb—grave but gracious when he stretches | 
| shepherd, clothed 


forth his hand to bless; severe and unap- 


proachable when he appears to judge. To place | i 
| sustaining by one 


in order what we 
have to say on the 
Iconography of the 
Saviour, after con- 
sidering Jesus as 
pilgrim on receiv- 
ing his mission from 
the Father, and 
his Incarnation, we 
study him in his 
infancy, as Teacher, 
Pastor, Redeemer, 
Conqueror, Trium- 
phant, Glorified, 
and as Judge. 
. Jesus before his 
Incarnation is sel- 
dom or never met 
with anterior to 
the fourteenth cen- 


some circumstances 
in which he appears 
to perform the func- 
L tions of the Father, 

in scenes from 
In the fifteenth century 





the Old Testament.+ 


he is made to appear before the Father under | 


the human form, such as was given to the 
souls of the departed, in pictures of preceding 
centuries, The Father presents to him the 
pilgrim’s staff and scrip, upon setting out 


* Our representation of the youthful Saviour is copied 
from a Roman sculpture of the fourth century, on the 
tomb of Junius Bassus, who died in 359. : 

* During the entire course of the middle ages, the Son 
of God was constantly depicted engaged in the exercise of 


his divine functions, speaking to the Father, near whom | 
pronouncing sentence | 


he is seated, creating the world, 
upon Adam and Eve, chaining Death, treading underfoot 
the Lion, the Dragon, the Asp, and the Basilisk—or 
having completed his earthly vocation, reascending into 
heaven; and shining in the radiance of a Glory in the 


sanen, oe oP on the wings of Seraphim, through the 
imeysity of space; blessing the w i 
heaven, een g orld from the highest 
descend the four mystical streams of the 
from the summit of which he 
U hiverse, and presents his 
is judging mankind at the 


Gospel, and 
gives his law to the 
a the Apostles—or he 
end of time ; « stly i 

- ey bosom of the ‘Trinity, between the’ re nee 
om Aye He is also depicted under the form of a 
on > th) good Shepherd, because the 
human characteristic. In his hur capers iy hy nae 
man born of the Virg' 
river Jordan—nailed to 
and indeed every event 
of the painter's and the 


in, baptised by St. John in the 
the cross—ascending 


of his career has been th j 
e 
sculptor’s art. —— 





| We might fill a 


| ject, in indicating 
| the forms of the 
| Cross, the position 


| sion of His suffer- 


tury, if we except | 


| eross ; it would seem that the first Christians feared 





| embroidered on the pennons by the hands of the 


| of his dominions. At this period the Basilicas took 

! and shining in th | the form of the cross, and succeeding @ 
som of Paradise, with his feet resting on the arch of | this form. 

| century that the vy ! 

on that holy mountain whence | 

| century ; 


man aspect he is seen as | 


into heaven; | 





$$ 


on his divine mission, ain we i 
appearing before the Father oo his return — 
earth, bearing the signs of his travail and suffering + 
The word made flesh in the womb of Mary, is not 
met with before the last epoch of the Ogival 
period. He is naked, under the form of a little 
infant, environed in luminous rays (AUREOLE) 
and Mary, with joined hands adores Him, whom 
she bears. Jesus as Infant was represented in all 
ages of the Church by sculptors and painters: his 
Nativity ; the Adoration of the Shepherds, and the 
Magi; the Flight into Egypt; the Presentation in 
the Temple; on the knees or in the arms of M 
his mother. Yet it must be remarked that if we 
meet with Jesus as Infant during all the ages of 
the Church, his image is not everywhere nor ways 
the same; until the fourteenth century it is never 
nude, but covered with a little garment; it was 
only at the decadence of Christian Art that the 
Divine Infant was feariessly shown naked or nearly 
so. As Teacher, we find, in the first periods, the 
Saviour fulfilling his functions, under the symbol 
of a LAMB, nimbed, or bearing simply a cross upon 
his head ; soon he is placed on a mount, from whence 
flow four streams, ty pifying the four EVANGELIsTs ; 
then he is surrounded by twelve other lambs, who 
regard him with listening attention. Upon the 
frescoes of the Catacombs, we see Him between 
St. Peter and St. Paul, holding an open book, from 
whence he gives counsel to those who were to 
become the chief of his Church, In other repres- 
entations He is seated on an elevated throne, 
holding in His hand the volume of the ancient law, 
which He only can unfold. The eleventh and 
twelfth centuries show Him with the Old Testa- 
ment in His left hand, and the books of 
the Evangelists upon His knees, and surrounded 
by the symolical animals of the Evangelists, 
As Pastor.—This is one of the which the 
early Christians delighted in producing. The 
frescoes of the Catacombs show us Christ preaching 
to his flock, where he calls the wandering to his 
fold; then we meet with Him as a youthful 





in a light tunic, 


hand a_ sheep 
which he carries 
on his shoulder, 
and holding in the 
other a rural pipe.+ 
As Redeemer. — 


volume on _ this 
branch of our sub- 





ofthe Saviour upon 
it, and the expres- 


ings, together with 
the different per- 
sons, real or alle- 
gorical, who were 
present at His last 
moments. Until 
the fifth century 
we seek in vain 
for Christ on the 


to shock the new converts by presenting to them the 
Saviour under the aspect of a suffering malefactor. 
Nevertheless they did not scruple to employ the 
Cross as a symbol, and to demand for it due 
veneration ; it ceased to be a gibbet, it became a 
lorified sign. After Constantine saw in the 
ov this sign which assured him of victory, the 
triumph of the Cross became general and constant. 
From that time it took the place of the Roman 
eagle upon the standards, and the CuRISM 





noblest ladies of the empire, floated in the air. 
LABARUM.—A cross of gold enriched with diamonds 
was elevated on the summit of the imperial palace. 
To the emperor it was the Palladium and safe-guard 


It was only towards the 

if the Saviour was attached 
ut rarely before the tenth 
until the eleventh, Christ crucified 
is always represented clothed, but im the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the sleeves 
disappear, the breast is uncovered, and the entire 


drapery becomes a simple apron, descending from 





* Our illustration is copied from a French miniature a4 
the fourteenth century, as published by Didron in 
“Christian Iconography.” 

t The engraving is copied from a fresco in te 
combs at Rome, executed in the first ages of Chris y- 
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the waist to the middle of the thighs; even this 
was abridged in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, till ey in the fifteenth it 
became a simple band, which it remains to this 
day. Until the thirteenth century Jesus was 
suspended from the cross, either with three or 
with four nails, more frequently with four, but 
after the thirteenth, the use of three nails was 
general. In the first centuries of the Christian Era, 
we meet with the serpent at the foot of the Cross. 
From the eleventh century we occasionally see at 
the feet of the Saviour, a chalice, into which flows 
his precious blood; at other times, Religion 
personified, holds the chalice; again we see two 
angels receiving in cups the blood which drops 
from his hand, while Religion receives that which 
flows from the feet. At those periods in Art, the 
sun and the moon appear on either side of the 
Cross; oftentimes their discs are supported by human 
beings, the sun by a man, the moon by a woman. 
At the foot of the Cross we constantly see Mary, and 
the beloved disciple John—the descent from the 
cross showing the inanimate body of the Saviour in 
the arms, or upon the knees of Mary, or sometimes 
upon the knees of the Eternal Father. The 
Redemption is complete, it is the consummatum est. 
As Conqgueror.—He is Conqueror when he de- 
scends into hell armed with the triumphal Cross 
with which he breaks the gates, to release the 
just from the penalty of the old law. He is 
conqueror when with the Cross of Resurrec- 
tion in his right hand, with the left he seizes 
the chain which holds the dead captive. Jesus 
Glorified.—All the scenes which follow the resur- 
rection of the Saviour, all his appearances durin 

the forty days which he subsequently mere 
on earth, belong to the glorified life of Jesus.* 
He had already 
been glorified dur- 
ing his mortal life, 
at the moment of 
his transfiguration, 
but after the resur- 
rection his glory be- 
came permanent, 
all that was mortal 
in him disappeared 
in the victory which 
he had achieved. 
Jesus glorified has 
been represented by 
Christian artists in 
a thousand different 
ways, which would 
far exceed our limits even to indicate. Jesus 














* Our cut of the Glorified Saviour is copied from a 
Greek painting of the fifteenth century, published by 
Didron. In the original he is supported by the three 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. 

t The Glory, Aureole, and Nimbus, employed in the 
glorification of divine and holy persons, are more par- 
ticularly the attributes of Christ. Early monuments in 
fact always present the Son of God adorned with the 
most resplendent Nimbus, and the most luminous Aureole. 
Still the Aureole is not sufficient to distinguish Him from 
other divine persons. The head of Christ emits rays of 
so much power that they force themselves beyond the 

edge of the Au- 

a reole. Yet God 

i a the Father and 

\ " the Virgin also 

" \ a} are depicted in a 

in’ similar manner. 

ee TAN The hands of 

; OX Christ sometimes 

\\\\\\ emit rays, but the 

\ \\\ Virgin is simi- 

\ \\ \ larly represented, 
’ shedding from 
each finger rays of grace upon those who invoke 
her assistance. Thus it is seen, that the various 
characteristics of age, feature, costume, or the Au- 
reole, are not sufficient to distinguish Christ; since 
his mother, and even ordinary saints are often 
honoured in an equal degree; but the Nimbus is a more 
certain characteristic. Except in very few instances, 
Jesus has always acruciform nimbus. As the transverse 
bars of this attribute are sometimes marked with the 
words 6 dv, Rex, and Q, or A, M, 2, it is impossible to 
confound the Saviour to whom they refer with any other 
historical or allegorical persons. The three divine persons 
alone are entitled to a similar Nimbus, and it pertains 
more especially to Jesus than to the others. We thus 
learn by degrees to distinguish Christ from others. With 
bare feet alone he might have been confounded with 
angels, apostles, and even prophets; now, and by the 
assistance of a Nimbus thus characterised, we can 
pronounce the figure to be one of the three persons of the 
Trinity, and most probably the second. But when this 
person, thus decorated with the cruciform Nimbus, bears 
the great Cross of the Passion, or the small Resurrection 
cross, and when from that Cross.there-dependsa standard 
dipped in the blood of the Divine Victim ; when the person 
has no robe, but a simple mantle, which leaves the arms 
and bosom bare, and is thrown open to show the wound in 
the side; when the personage with a cruciform nimbus is 
clothed in the vestment of a Latin priest or a Greek 
archbishop, both as priest after the order of Melchizedech, 
and because he is the great archbishop officiating in the 
Divine Liturgy; when that person is surrounded by the 





as Judge.— Until the eleventh century, he 
is Bee a pea y as before stated, most frequent] 
bearded, with a pleasant aspect, cious and full 
of gentleness. The acts of his life which the early 
Christians most frequently were fond of relating, 
were those of tender kindness and love, but towar 
the end of the eleventh century love gave place 
to fear, and we no longer see the Good Pastor, the 
sight of whom rejoiced the hearts of the early 
Christians. Their sculptors had heard the words 
addressed by the prophet Ezekiel to the Jews.* In 
their crude way they repeated 
these terrible words to their 
own age, asameansofarresting 
the vices which already over- 
threw Christian society. 

JUDE, ST.—We are ig- 
norant in what manner this 
saint met his death: his 
attributes are the martyr’s 
palm, and the book. Some- 
times he is represented with 
a club or staff. 

JUPON.—PovuRPOINT 
(Fr). In costume, a sleeveless 
overcoat, composed of several 
thicknesses of material sewed 
through, and faced with silk 
or velvet, upon which were 
embroidered the wearer’s 
arms; it fitted closely to the 
body, and descending below 
the hips, terminated in an 
enriched border of various 
patterns; with it was worn 
the military belt, upon which much ornament was 
lavished.t 


KERMES, orn Grana.—The dead bodies of 
the female insect of the Coculus ilicis, which feed 
upon the leaves of the prickly oak. Asa dye it is 
considered among the most durable of colours, 
producing a scarlet of fine quality, which formerly 
supplied the place of CocHINEAL. 

EY.—In Christian Art, an attribute of St. 
Peter: sometimes he carries a single one, but 
more frequently he holds two—one of silver, the 
other of gold. Two keys, salter, are the attributes 
of the Papacy. 

KIRTLE, 1n CostumMe.—A term which may be 
explained by stating it to be synonymous with the 
modern word Gown. 

KIT-KAT.—This term is used to designate a 
canvas used for portraits of a particular size—viz., 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine by thirty-six inches. 

KNIFE.—St. Bartholomew carries a knife, with 
which he was flayed, as an attribute. In the 
Cloister of St. Aubin, at Angers, is sculptured a 
Syren, holding in one hand a knife, in the other 
a fish; the meaning of this figure is but imperfectly 
understood. 

KREMS WHITE.—A carbonate of lead; it is 
the finest white-lead used in oils, of less body than 
flake white: it takes its name from the city where 
it is manufactured. 

KNOP, Knot, Knos.—A Boss, or an ornament 
of a round bunch of flowers or leaves, Also the 
foliage on the capitals of pillars.t 





LABARUM, CurisM. In Christian Art, the 
Chrism is a monogram composed of the two first 
letters of the name of Christ, in Greek characters 
interlaced and crossed. &% It is the seal which 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Constantine, after his conversion, placed on the 
Roman standards.§ The Labarum is the standard 





Evangelical attributes; when near his head we see the 
Latin monogram IC, or the Greek monogram IC, XC; 
when he is marked with the Stigmata in the feet, the 
hands, and the side; when a crown of thorns is placed 
upon his head, and a book, either open or closed, in his 
hand, then there is no room for doubt ; the person of the 
Trinity thus represented must indeed be the Christ, for 
all the attributes relate to him, and many could not be con- 
sidered as _——— to any other. (Dipron, Zcon. Chr.) 
__* Ezek. 33 and 34. ‘ : 

¢ We have selected Ot¥ specimen from the brass of Sir 
J. de Paletoot (1361) in Walton Church, Hertfordshire. 

{¢ See a very beautiful example accompanying the word 
Boss. 

2 Fig. 1 represents the standard of Constantine, as 
delineated on his coins. Figs. 2 and 3 are copied from 
monuments of the earliest epoch of the Christian church 
in the Catacombs at Rome. 


marked with this sacred seal, and not the seal itself. 
Sometimes the X, instead of retaining its ordinar 
position, is placed upright, and surmounted with 
a $. These letters are often accompanied with 
the A and 9, and circumscribed by a circle. These 
varieties of the Chrism are found in the catacumbs, 
and ee many of the coins of the early Christians, 
The CuRisM was conserved during the whole of 
the Roma-Byzantine period. It was reproduced 
in the twelfth century ; and during the thirteenth 
it is sometimes found placed on the anterior parts of 
altars. The two first Greek letters of the name of 
Jesus, I H, and the two other letters, X @, Xgeres 
@t0s (Christ God), are also found sometimes upon 
ancient monuments; and often the image of the 
Cross is placed between the two abbreviations, 
XP {NI (Christ the Conqueror.) In the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, we find the 
Chrism replaced by the three letters, xX PC, 
which are the two first and the last letters of the 
name of Christ in Greek. Louis VI. had them 
engraved upon his coins, and they were preserved 
upon the coins of France until the time when the 
renaissance scattered all the ancient traditions, 
Francis I. was the last king who admitted the 
abridged Greek name; his successors substituted 
the Latin. ‘ 

LABYRINTH. Geometrical figures composed 
of various pieces of coloured marbles, and so dis- 
posed as to form labyrinths, were frequently found 
in the pavements of the French cathedrals, and 
called ‘‘ Labyrinthes de Pavé.’’ They are sup- 
posed to have originated ina symbolical allusion to 
the Holy City ; and certain prayers and devotions 
accompanied the perambulations of their intricate 
mazes. The finest remaining example is in the 
nave at Notre Dame, at Chartres; and a person 
following the various windings and turnings of the 
figure, would walk nearly eight hundred feet 
before he arrived at the 
centre, although the cir- 
cumference does not ex- 
ceed thirteen yards, Si- 
milar labyrinths formerly 
existed at Notre Dame, in 
Paris, at the Cathedral of 
Rheims, and at Amiens. 

LACCA.—“ A kind of 
= made of the red 
iquor which the juice of 
Ivy cleaving to and 
creeping upon trees, 
yields, if its branches are 
perforated with a sharp 
instrument in the month 
of March.’’* 
LACERNA. In an- 
cient costume, a loose 
garment, with a hood, -——= 
worn by the Romans 
over the ToGA, open in 
front, and fastened by a 
buckle under the throat or on the right shoulder. 
It was usually of a dark colour.+ 

LACINIA. The two 
drop-like — excrescences 
growing, like warts, 
under the jowl of a she- 
goat, which the ancient 
artists likewise appended 
to the necks of their 
fauns and young satyrs, 
in order to indicate their 
libidinous propensities, 
when they represented 
them without horns f{ 

LACQUER. Laqug 

‘ (Fr.) Asolution of shel- 
lac in alcohol, tinged with saffron, annatto, aloes, 
and other colouring matters. 

LAKES.—Lac (Fr.)—Lacca —_ A term 
applied to animal and vegetable colouring matters 
precipitated from solutions on earthy bases, such 
as alumina, chalk, and oxide of tin. Formerly, it 
was limited to the crimson-coloured pigment ob- 
tained from Lac; but we have now YELLOW 
Lakes, Purpie Lakes, Green Lakes, prepared 
in the manner indicated. The most valuable 
LAKEs are obtained from madder and cochineal, 
which yield Indian Lake, Carmine, Crimson Lake, 
Rose Madder, &¢. Dror Lake is obtained from 
Brazil Wood, Yettow Lakes from Annatto, 
French berries, &c. The Lakes used by the 
early Italian painters were derived from Krnmes, 








® Vide Tabula de Vocalulis Synonymis, &c.; MS. Le 
Begue, Paris, quoted in Hendrie's translation of Tuko- 
pHi.us'’s Arts of the Middle Ages, 8vo, London, 1847. — 

+ The engraving is a copy of a Roman bas-relief, given 
by Montfaucon. He epee 

t Ricu’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary. The en- 
graving is a copy of the famous antique faun in W INCKEL- 
mann’s Jistory of Art. 
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Violet, the complementary to yellow, 
produces effects quite opposite; thus it 
gives to fair skins a greenish yellow hue. 
It also increases the yellow tint of com- 
plexions which turn much on the yellow or 
orange ; and it changes the blue tints to 
green. Violet then, is one of the most 
unbecoming colours to the complexion, at 
least unless it is sufficiently dark to render 
the skin paler and whiter by contrast. 

Blue produces by contrast an orange tint 
that unites favourably with fair skins and 
delicate carnations, which already incline 
more or less to the latter colour. Blue 
then is very becoming to many fair persons, 
and fully justifies its reputation in these 
cases. It does not suit brunettes, who 
have already too much orange in their 
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than if the proximity of black did not exist. 
Black should be separated from the skin by 
white crape or lawn, or other transparent 
material, which by producing the effect of 
grey, interposes agreeably between the black 
dress and the skin. 

The general effect of dark colours is to 
make the complexion appear fairer. 

All the primitive colours gain in purity 
and brilliancy by the proximity of grey, 
although not to the same extent as they do 
with white, because the latter causes every 
colour to preserve ite character, which it 
even exalts by contrast : white can never be 
considered as a colour. This is not the case 
with grey, which as it may be considered a 
colour, forms combinations with blue, violet, 
and dark colours in general, which partake 
of the harmony of analogy, whilst on the 
contrary it forms with colours naturally 
bright, such as red, orange, yellow, and 
light green, harmonies of contrast. If for 
instance, grey be placed by the side of 
crimson, it will acquire by contrast some- 
what of a green hue ; by the side of yellow, 
it will appear purplish, if by the side of 
blue, it will assume an orange hue ; the 
value then of a neutral tint of this 
description when placed in contact with 
flesh is very evident. As an illustration of 
the manner in which grey is affected by the 
vicinity of other colours, the following facts 
may be mentioned. Let a person with very 
white hair be placed facing the light 
immediately in front of an open doorway, 
leading into a dark room; the hair will 
appear by contrast with the dark behind it, 
of a brilliant white ; now let the person be 
placed near a window with a white muslin 
curtain behind it, the hair will by contrast 
with the bluish shades of the curtain, 
appear of a subdued and pale orange. The 
same effects of contrast take place with 
respect to the semi-neutral colours. <A 
brown holland apron, for instance, worn 
over a pink dress, will assume a decidedly 
greenish tinge, but if worn over a blue dress 
it will have an orange tinge.* 


—_ ¢— 


ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





THE STEREOSCOPE. 


THERE are few subjects which have elicited 
more attention from philosophers than the 
phenomena of vision, and several theories 
have been promulgated which attempt to 
explain the very remarkable condition of 
single vision with a pair of eyes. 

The eye is a singularly beautiful piece of 
mechanism, most perfectly adapted for 
enabling us to acquire correct knowledge 
of the creations by which we are surrounded. 
This matchless organ is of nearly a spherical 
form, there being a slight projection in front. 
The eyeball consists of four membranous 
coats: the sclerotic coat, constituting the 
white of the eye ; the cornea, which is the 
clear and transparent coat which forms the 
front of the eyeball ; the choroid coat, a 
delicate membrane lining the inner surface 
of the sclerotic, and covered on its inner 
surface with a black pigment; and the 
reticulated membrane formed by the 
expansion of the optic nerve, the retina, 
which is the innermost coat of all. Looking 
through the cornea from without, we 
perceive the pupil of the-eye, an -epening- 
formed in the coloured membrane within, 
and nearly in the centre of the cornea. 
This pupil is adjusted so that it expands or 


* To be continued. 








| 





contracts as the quantity of light falling on | 
the eye is diminished or increased. The | 
coats of the eye enclose the aqueous humour, | 
the vitreous humour, and the crystalline | 
humour, the last having the form of and | 
acting asalens. Such are the important | 
parts of the eye; for a more minute | 
description of its structure we must refer | 
our readers to Brewster’s and other treatises | 
on optical science. 

As in the camera obscura the image of | 
an external object is seen after the rays 
proceeding from it have undergone refrac- | 
tion by the lens, inverted on the screen ; s0 | 
the radiations passing through the cornea 
and the crystalline lens give inverted images 
of any illuminated external objects upon 
the retina of the eye. It has long beena 
subject of anxious discussion and experi- 
ment to prove the above fact, and to account 
for the circumstance that we see images 
erect. If we cut opena portion of the eye 
of a recently killed animal, and look in 
upon the retina, we shall have at once a 
proof of the inversion of the image there 
formed. Some authors have attributed the 
correction to an operation of the mind, and 
others contend that the adjustment is 
effected upon purely optical principles, 
explained by the law of visible direction, 
for which we must refer to any of the best 
treatises on the science. 

Another question has arisen from a con- 
sideration of the fact that we have two 
eyes, that those eyes are at a certain 
distance from each other, and therefore 
that the two images formed on the retina 
cannot be exactly similar, and yet we see a 
single object in its length, breadth, and 
thickness. 





ineluded in the space covered by the two 
shadows formed by two eandles, supposed 
to be placed in the position of the eyes. 
The hidden space is so much the shorter, 
according to the smallness of the object, and 
its proximity to the eyes. On this Mr. 
Wheatstone remarks—* Had Leonardo da 
Vinci taken, instead of a sphere, a less 
simple figure for the purpose of his illustra- 


| tion,—a cube, for imstance,—he would not 


only have perceived that the object observed 
from each eye a different part of the more 
distant field of view, but the fact would also 
have been forced upon his attention, that 
the object itself presented a different appear- 
ance to each eye.” It was first shown by 
Professor Wheatstone that, if two such 
images were drawn, and so placed that 
the left-hand image was viewed by the 
right eye, and the right-hand image by the 
left, an image of three dimensions would 
result. In the Art-Journal for 1850, p. 49, 
will be found a description and drawing of 
the Phantascope, by Professor Locke, which 
involves many of the eonditions under con- 
sideration. ‘lo exhibit this in the most 
perfect manner, Professor Wheatstone in- 
vented the stereoseope, a compound term, 
signifying “solids I see,” from its property of 
representing solid figures, a modified form 
of whieh is represented in the accompanying 
woodeut. The instrument consists essen- 
tially of two plane mirrors, so adjusted that 
their backs form an angle of ninety degrees 
with each other. These mirrors are fixed 
by their common edge upon an horizontal 
board, in such a manner that, upon bringing 
it close to the face, each eye sees the image 
in a different mirror. At either end of the 
board there are panels, in which the draw- 





No one has contributed more towards 
the elucidation of this question than Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, to whom we are indebted | 


ings are placed. The two reflected images 
eoineide at the intersection of the optic axes, 
and form an image of the same apparent 














for the invention of the beautiful instrument 
we are about to describe—the Stereoscope. 

“The theory which has obtained greatest 
currency,” says Professor Wheatstone, “ is 
that which assumes that an object is seen 
single because its — fall on corres- 
ponding points of the two retinz ; that is, 
on points which are similarly situated with 
— to the two centres, both in distance 
an sition. This theory supposes that 
the pictures projected on the retinz are ex- 
actly similar to each other, corresponding 


points of the two pictures falling on corres- |- 


ponding points of the two retinz.” 

It is not a little interesting to find that 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his “Trattato della 
Pittura,” has made some remarks on the 
peculiarities of vision, which bear in a very 
singular manner on the phenomena of the 
stereoscope,—to the effect, that a painting, 
though conducted with the greatest art and 
finish to the last perfection, both with regard 
to its contours, its lights, its shadows, and 
its colours, can never show a relievo equal | 
to that of natural objects, unless these be | 
viewed at a distance, and with a single eye; | 
for if an object, as an orange, be viewed by | 
a single eye, all objects in that space behind | 
it which we may suppose to be included in 
its shadow, are invisible to that eye; but | 
open the other eye without moving the 
head, and a portion of these become visible, 




















magnitude as each of thecomponent pictures. 
The accompanying figures are two circles 
at different distances from the eyes, their 
centres in the same perpendicular, forming 
the outline of the frustum of a cone. If a 
cone is placed before the observer with its 
apex towards him, he will find that its out- 
line will resolve itself to the different eyes 
into two such images as those represented. 
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If we select any building such as the gate- 
way and examine the conditions as viewed 
first by the right and then with the left-eye, 
we shall find that two such images as the 
following will be produced, A, being the 
object seen with the right eye, and B, that 
seen with the left, in which there is a 
marked difference. Such images as these 


| placed upon the panels of the stereoscope, 


and viewed in the mirrors, give rise to an 
impression of one solid image. This 


explanation will render the construction of 


those only are hid from sight which are | the drawings for the stereoseope sufficiently 
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igi lers. Those 
intelligible for most of our reat 
it ee. fuller information should — 
the original memoir of Professor ea 


ee 


stone in the Philosophical Transactions— 
and, as soon a8 possible, the admirable 
continuation of the subject in the Bakerian 
lecture of the present year. , 

Sir David Brewster has recently published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, an account of a binocular 
camera, and of a method of obtaining drawi ngs 
of full length, and colossal statues, and of 
Living bodies which can be exhibited as solids 
by the stereoscope. This memoir contains so 
much that is important to the artist that 
we shall quote extensively from its pages. — 

“In order to understand the subject,” 
says Sir David Brewster, “we shall first 
consider the vision with one eye of objects 
of three dimensions, when of different | 
magnitudes,and placed at different distances. | 
When we thus view a building or a full- 
length or colossal statue at a short distance, 
a picture of all its visible parts is formed 
on the retina. If we view it at a greater 
distance, certain parts cease to be seen, and 
other parts come into view; and this 
change on the picture will go on, but will 
become less and less perceptible as we 
retire from the original. If we now look at 
the building or statue from a distance 
through a telescope, so as to present it to 
us with the same distinctness, and of the 
same apparent magnitude as we saw it at 
our first position, the two pictures will be 
essentially different ; all the parts which 
ceased to be visible as we retired will still 
be invisible, and all the parts which were 
not seen at our first position, but became 
visible by retiring, will be seen in the 
telescopic picture. Hence the parts seen 
by the near eye, and not by the distant 
telescope, will be those towards the middle 
of the building or statue, whose surfaces 
converge as it were towards the eye ; while 
those seen by the telescope, and not by the 
eye, will be the external parts of the object 
whose surfaces converge less, or approach 
to parallelism. It will depend on the 
nature of the building or the statue, which 
of these pictures gives us the most favour- 
able representation of it. 

“If we now suppose the building or 
statue to be reduces in the most perfect 
manner, to half its size for example, then it 
is obvious that these two perfectly similar 
solids will afford a different picture, whether 
viewed by the eye or by the telescope. 
In : the : reduced Copy, the inner surface 
the outer warfarin will disappear, aud 

_ Surfaces become visible ; and, as | 
emerly, it will depend on the nature of the 
ie, iter rr 
OP ee ee PY gives the best picture. 

repeat the preceding experiments 
cr aatae Si kaa mth bing 
surfaces and parte for aan Sppearance ; 
wecome visible and th 4° ‘dy invisible, will 
seen because id » eee eth, will be better 
the parts - tty ne = of | but then 
wrought into vie 

seen, generally speaking, 

only have one half 

rest of the picture. 


w being 
with one eye, will 
the illumination of the 

But, though we see 
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we of the body in binocular vision, 1 
poy parts of vertical surfaces perpendicular 
to the line joining the eyes that are thus 


brought into view, the parts of similar 
horizontal surfaces remaining invisible, as 
with one eye. These observations will 
enable us to answer the question whether 
or not a reduced copy of a statue, of pre- 
cisely the same form in all its parts, will 
give us, either by monocular or binocular 
vision, a better view of it as a work of Art. 
* * * This will be better understood if 
we suppose a sphere to be substituted for 
the statue. If the sphere exceeds in 
diameter the distance between the pupils 
of the right and left eye, or two inches and 
a half, we shall not see a complete hemis- 
phere, unless from an infinite distance. If 
the sphere is larger, we shall only see a 
segment, whose relief, in place of ne 
equal to the radius of the sphere, is equa 
only to the versed sine of half the visible 
segment. Hence it is obvious that a reduced 
copy of a statue is not only better seen from 
more of its parts being visible, but it is also 
seen in stronger relief.” 

Sir David Brewster then remarks :— 

“Were a painter called upon to take 
drawings of a statue as seen by each eye, 
he would fix, at. the height of his eyes, a 
metallic plate, with two small holes in it, | 
and he would then draw the statue as seen | 
through the holes by each eye. These 
pictures, however, whatever be his skill, 
would not be such as to reproduce the 
statue by their union. An accuracy, almost 
mathematical, is necessary for this purpose; 
and this can only be obtained from pictures 
executed by the processes of the Daguerreo- 
type and Talbotype. In order to do this 
with the requisite nicety, we must construct 
a binocular camera, which will take the 
pictures simultaneously, and of the same 
size ; that is, a camera with two lenses, of | 
the same aperture and focal length, placed 
at the same distance as the two eyes.” 

Such a camera could not be accurately 
constructed with two lenses, from the very 
extreme difficulty which would be found in 
grinding and polishing two lenses of exactly 
the same focal length. It is therefore pro- 
posed to cut either an achromatic or com- 
mon lens in half, and fix those semi-lenses 
at the distance of two inches and a half 
apart. When fixed in a box of sufficient 
size, we obtain two images of any external 
objects, produced at the same time with the 
same lights and shadows, and such as will 
produce the requisite relief in the stereo- 
scope. 

The means of adjusting the lenses as to 
magnifying power will readily suggest 
themselves to any one constructing either 
the binocular camera or stereoscope. A 
very compact form of the latter instrument 
is shown in the following woodcut, which is 
precisely similar to those constructed by 
M. Claudet, who also employs the binocular 
camera, and thus produces Daguerreotype 
portraits and views, which cannot be sur- 
passed for the beauty of their illusory 
effects, 
mann taticulas stereoscope, made in the 

anner described by Sir David Brewster, 


arc rcsal 
may be of any size, and the semi-lenseg of 
any power, so that the range of the ca 
bilities of the instrument is very great, The 





same experimental philosopher has described 
several other forms of the instrument. The 
most curious is the prismatic stereoscope, 
A double prism, P P’, is so adjusted, that, 
with the left eye, L, looking through the 
rism, P, we may place the refracted i 
B upon A, as seen by the right eye, R; we 
shall then see a hollow cone. But if, with 


fe 


{_») 
i, 
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the left eye, L’, looking through the other 
prism, P’, we place the refracted image of 
A upon B, as seen with the right eye at R, 
we shall see a raised cone. This experiment 
is an exceedingly curious one, and is sug- 
gestive of many interesting speculations on 
the phenomena of vision. 
Rosert Hoyt. 


—— 
THE VERNON GALLERY. 


YORICK AND THE GRISETTE. 


G. S. Newton, R.A., Painter. H. Bourne, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 5} in., by 1 ft. 6} in. 


Lawrence Srerne’s “Sentimental Journey,” 
and his “Tristram Shandy,” introduce us to 
individuals in whom gentleness, and grace, and 
humour are respectively to be found ; and these 
qualities of heart and mind are sometimes 
brought forward in the same incident with the 
best possible effect. ow 
Newton's picture of “ Yorick and the Grisette 
is from the “Sentimental Journey.” Yorick, 
that is, Sterne, was induced to enter a glove-shop 
in Paris, by the attractions of the “Grisette, 
whom he saw sitting there ; and, after indulging 
in a little ‘sentimental ” conversation with the 
pretty mistress of the boutique, he desires to be 
fitted with some gloves. “The beautiful — 
rose up when I said this, and going behind the 
counter, reached down a parcel and untied it, 
I advanced to the side over against her; they 
were all too large. The beautiful Grisette 
measured them one by one across my bend 
would not alter the dimensions. She begged 
would try a single pair, which seemed to be ns 
least. She held it open ; my hand slipped im 
it at once. ‘It will not do,’ said I, shaking my 
head a little. ‘No,’ said she, doing the same 
thing.” . s 
The picture offers its own explanation ; Yorick, 
it is evident, is too much absorbed in ——— 
the interesting Grisette, to care whether eaten 
the gloves fit him. The drawing of the figur om 
is excellent, and the picture is coloured wi ‘i 
considerable brilliancy and finish ; it was 
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bited at the Royal Academy in 1830. 
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PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE. 


We continue our record of the progress of 
Art-manufacture by introducing as the first 





subject of this page an engraving from a carved 
Gtass-FRaME, executed by Mr. Perry, formerly 


The Piano Forts, made by Mr. CuIcKERING 
of Boston, in the United States, is a most 
satisfactory example of American workmanship. 
When other qualities are the principal requisites 


of Taunton, but who has recently taken up his 
residence in London. It is porous | out of Time. 
tree, a wood which by its softness presents 

t facilities for such work, while its uni- 
ormly delicate colour is a grand desideratum 
in an ornamental object. The design is borrowed 
from the convolvulus plant ; the carving is exe 
cuted with much freedom, and in very bold relief. 


The Frower-Stanp is from the eminent 
manufactory of Mr. Alderman CoPELAND, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. It is made of perforated statuary 





in an object, as in a musical instrument, it 
would be an absurdity to allow the mere 
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ornamentist to have the chief hand in its 
production, for however excellent his work 
may be, its beauty would not-atone for any 
deficiency in more essential matters. The 
manufacturer of the piano-forte we have here 
engraved has wisely borne this truth in mind ; 
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he has produced an instrument that exhibits 
some very bold and elegant carvi which 
-shews a unity of purpose throughout the 
whole design. It is one among several sent by 
Mr. Chickering to the late great Exhibition, and 
| which gained a prize; the whole of the others 


porcelain ; and within is a lining of ruby glass ; 
the ornament is worked out with extreme nicety. 
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bore evidence of taste in their external appear- 
ance, and skill in their mechanical construction. 
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S | ; don) who designed it, prevented | have the quality of their fireclay tried, an 
ch we now punt ~~ oer a ) time. The Grangemouth result of this trial showing its Boosey the 
y Coal Company, who are lessees of the minerals | have been enabled to manufacture articles Ax | 
on the Earl of Zetland’s estate in Sterlingshire, | descriptions, and of excellent quality, from this 
about three years ago thought it advisable to | material, of which the fountain i 








tain is an example. 



































The StpepoanD engraved underneath was | Palace. Our wonder is that it should not have | awarded the prizes. It is made of wood, found 
exhibited by the manufacturer, Mr. Leviey, of | been suitably recognised by the jurors who | in New Zealand, by Mr. Levien, some ten years 
London, at the Great Exhibition, and is un- since. The panels of the sideboard are most 
questionably, for elegance of design and beauty exquisitely carved by Sig. Lavati, a very clever 
of workmanship equal to anything of its class | Ay Italian sculptor, since deceased. The entire 
that appeared within the walls of the Crystal | ' design is in the purest taste of composition. 
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This highly-enriched and elegant Ciock is by 
Mr. Jamzs Hox, of London, and is intended to 
be placed against a wall. It is composed of 
carved oak, made substantial at the bottom, to 
allow of the action of a pendulum, so that the 
centre of the boundary of the frame is lower 
down than that of the dial. The wreath of 
flowers surrounding the dial less resembles in 
style those of Gibbons than of the old French 





Sommoeney ers ¢ the Louis Quinze - school. A 
er of ivy-leaves connects the projecting 
rtion of the clock with the wall. The clock- 
is decorated in the centre with an ivy-wreath 
also, and the hands and figures are of fanciful 
construction. The movement is a very good 
one, fully worthy of the decorative enrichments ; 
the carving is the work of Mr. W. G. 
whose well-attested skill is a sufficient guarantee 





for its excellence. The works of this accom- 
plished artist are distinguished by purity of 
design, acquired by an intimate acquaintance 
with the best examples of ancient art, and by 
the study of the principles on which they are 
formed, as well as by vigour and delicacy of 
execution. The style of ornament he usually 





Another example ot the Italian-style of -orna- 
ment, though executed in a different material 
from the preceding object, is seen in the CaskET 
engraved from one designed and produced by 
Mr. WeRTHEIMER, of London. The ornament, of 





adopts, is that in use by the Italians of the 
fifteenth century,--one admirably adapted, by 
its infinite variety of introductory objects, to 
show the taste of the designer and the skill of 
the sculptor. Some of the specimens of this 
style are in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
there are others in a few of our old mansions. 
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gilt_metal, is perforated throughout, and being 
lined with a dark velvet, is most effectively 
relieved. Mr. Wertheimer contributed to the 
Great Exhibition — valuable articles of this 
description, remarkable for elegance of design. 


The Vases by Mr. Bartram, of Gough Square, 
London, are remarkable for the truthful and 
beautiful manner in which they are produced. 





Our first is an AmpHora, upon which is deli- 
neated Apollo listening to Euterpe playing the 





double flute. Our second cut is a Krarer, with 
figures of Mercury, Apollo, Diana, and Latona, 
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from the original in the British Museum. 
Another Kratzer concludes our series, upon 
which the of Cephalus and Procris is given 
with much ability. e original is also in the 
important collection at the British Museum. 
































THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Ax unceasing interes! 
modern Palace of Westminster, 
since 1839, when the foundations — 
made good for a superstructure—certane y a 4 
the largest and most important at presen | 
erecting in Europe. 

Although the pew 
generally spoken of 
miration, it suffers only by 


House of Commons is 
in terms of subdued ad- 
comparison 


with oak, carved with the well-known linen 
pattern; and, on certain tiers, surmounted with 
a of shields, for armorial bearings. The 
vt - = acorn prevail in the minor details. 
— embers’ gallery extends, on each side, the 
—_ of the chamber: the front of the gal- 
- me of richly carved oak, with shields em- 
—— with arms of towns. The galleries are 

= oa pene, to throw out the sound, which 

7. erwise would be considerably absorbed by 

iene The reporters’ gallery, at the 

_ er's end, is 80 arranged, that each Teporter 

& separate stall, with a door at his back ; so 


the progress of the | over-el 
1 © ae + been felt | testify 
first | hibits, 
of | The length of this noble 


it is forty- 
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| more gorgeous House of Lords ; if it may justly 
be considered to 
| with what we have 


suffer at all by a comparison 


ij room. Our cut will at least 


five feet broad, and 


rich oak wainscot. Every precau- 
revent accident by fire, 


walls, and roof are fireproof. 
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that his own entrance and exit may be easi 

effected without disturbing any pr te The 
have a private staircase, and two retiring rooms, 
with desks, where they may arrange their notes, 
or refer to books and papers. Above the re- 
porters’ gallery, behind a pierced screen, is a 
gallery for ladies; while at the opposite end 
above the entrance, is the strangers’ gallery, 
with the front portion divided off into stalls for 
the accommodation of peers, and persons ad- 
pat pte Nr penn pos The windows are 
| fille e arms of cities and boroughs in 
stained glass, by Hardman, good in deat and 


always thought to be an | 


unt of decoration it ex- | 
ll of a legitimate and proper order. | 
room is eighty-six feet ; | 
its height is forty | 
feet. The entire surface of walls and ceiling is 
covered with 
tion has been 
with the | and the flooring, 











Accommodation is afforded for abo 

dred and sixty members. It is sone ok 
the acoustic arrangement will seats oa ectly 
—— Pa ventilation and tae a 
the House 0 commons are under the directi 
Dr. Reid. Fresh air will be se beep 
innumerable holes in the metal floor, and will 
pass out through spaces left round every panel 
in the ceiling, whence it is gathered into a flue. 
The same arrangement is made in the lobbies. 


| The ceiling is wholly of oak, and the panels have 


coloured decorations. The walls are panelled 
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and drawing. 


effi : tn dh . 
ect, but unsatisfactory 1m asian Fowye 
them is 


The official seats are situated to 
left of the public entrance, 
the part technically called 
i i e screens at the 
ouse are beantifull 


filled up with My execut 
; the fronts of the galleries being 


Flanking the 
lobbies, to which the members 
visions. A very considerable increase of accom: 
vnodation has been gained in these lobbies by 
the recent addition of three oriel windows. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 





We have endeavoured to keep our readers informed 
of all improvements in the photographic art as 
early as ible after they have been announced. 
Within the last few months there have been several 
most important diseoveries, by which the processes 
on glass and paper have been very much facilitated, 
and the prepared surfaces ren of a higher 
degree of sensibility. : 

Among these, certainly one of the most impor- 
tant is the instantaneous process of Mr. Fox Talbot, 
to which he has given the name of Amphitype, or 
ambiguous image. We cannot but regret that 
this gentleman should eontinue to elog the im- 
provement of an art, of which we must in justice 
allow him to have been the chief originator, by 

tent restrictions. The honourable distinction of 

ing a discoverer should, we imagine, satisfy the 
true philosopher, particularly when placed beyond 
the necessity of becoming a commercial speculator. 

Mr. Fox Talbot’s patent for improvements in 

hotography was enrolled December 12, 1851. 
The first improvement described in the specifica- 
tion, consists in preparing albuminised glass plates 
in the manner detailed in the last number of the 
Art-Journal. We need only add, that the solution 
of proto-iodide of iron employed, contains 140 
grains in the ounce. 

Mr. Talbot then describes the following method 
of taking photographic pictures, when in the 
country, away from any residence, or on a journey. 

A glass cell is taken, formed of two equal and 
parallel pieces of plate glass ; the cell is open at the 
top, but closed at the bottom and two sides, and of 
just sufficient size to take the glass plate and the 
necessary quantity of liquid. The posterior sur- 
face of the glass of the cell is ground or unpolished, 
and is placed in the hinder part of the camera, so 
that when directed towards an object, the ground 
surface of the glass fulfils the part of the ground 
glass plate ordinarily employed to ascertain the 
true focus. The upper part of the cell is furnished 
at one corner with a funnel, whilst a stop-cock, 
supplied with a pipe and a piece of caoutchouc tube, 
is inserted into the bottom of the cell. Four 
bottles are also provided, of the same capacity as 
the cell, when the plate of glass is placed in it. 
One of these bottles contains the sensitive solution 
of silver; the second bottle contains the iron solu- 
tion; whilst the remaining two bottles are filled, 
the one with water, and the other with solution of 
ee eer of soda. 

he operator now drops the glass plate previously 
prepared, according to the directions given, into 
the empty cell which is fixed to the hinder part of 
the camera; having pointed the camera to the 
object, adjusted the focus, and then closed the first 
lens, or object glass, he lets fall a curtain, which 
completely covers the glass cell, allowing only the 
mouth of the funnel to be seen above, and the 
waste caoutchouc tube below it. Care must be 
taken to prevent the access of light into the cell 
through the funnel; the sensitive silver solution 
is then poured into the cell through the funnel; 
and the object glass being opened, an image 
of the object is impressed on the glass plate, after 


which the solution of nitrate may run off 
into the bottle, by means of the sto k and 
caoutchouc tube: or, instead of wing the 


solution of nitrate of silver to remain in the cell, 
whilst the glass plate is exposed in the camera, 
the solution may be run off before the object glass 
is opened, and the moistened plate then used. The 
iron solution is next poured into the cell through 
the funnel, and after the lapse of a minute run off 
to waste. The water is then passed through the 
cell to wash the plate; and, lastly, the hyposul- 
phite solution is poured into the cell, whence it is 
conveyed away by the same means.as the other 
liquidsemployed, The pictures thus obtained may 
be finished at leisure, on the evening of the same 
day or on the day following. 

he patentee mentions another method of con- 
ducting these operations—viz., by the employment 
of ~~ bottles of the solutions placed on a stand, 
each furnished with a caoutchouc tube, with stop- 
cocks at each end ; the capacity of the tube between 
one stop-cock, and the other being equal to that of 
the cell employed. The stop-eocks employed must 
be of silver, or plated with that metal. 

The second part of Mr. Talbot’s specification 
consists in obtaining the photographie picture of 
objects in rapid motion—as of a wheel revolving 
rapidly on its axis. For this purpose, glass plates, 
rendered sensitive to light by the process previously 
described, are employed; the light being furnished 
by the discharge of a powerful Shesteieal hesteny. 

Mr. Archer, to whom _ we are greatly indebted 
for the collodion process, has succeeded in greatly 7 
simplifying its use. He fits a cell to his eamera 








capable of holding some solution of nitrate of silver 
—the required quantity being placed in this, the 
glass plate covered with the collodion is-immersed 
in it, and subjected at once to the influence of the 
solar radiations. Of course, all the camera adjust- 
ments are previously made; and by this means 
pictures ean very rapidly be obtained. 
—_ oon has —~- observed that corrosive sub- 
ate has the peculiar property of imparting a 
remarkable degree of we Fawn 4 the eee’. 
and of greatly improving all the effects of the col- 
lodion picture. The action of the salt was first 
noticed by Mr. Robert Hunt, and published by 
that experimentalist in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1840. It was, however, upon the sul- 
phuret of silver, combined with the chloride, that 
Mr. Hunt obtained this remarkable effect. 

Mr. Peter Fry, by combining a small quantity of 
gutta percha, mixed with the collodion, has ve 
greatly increased its sensibility, and given suc 
firmness to the collodion film, that he now obtains 

itives on the glass plates. The sensibility may 

e judged of, from the fact that positive impres- 

sions of great intensity can be obtained in five 

seconds by the light of an ordinary gaslight: so 

that we are no longer dependent upon sunshine 
for the production of this class of pictures, 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. ' 


SouTHWELL.—F our more stained-glass windows 
(making seven in — have recently been put up in 
the collegiate church, now under restoration, at 
Southwell, in Nottinghamshire. Three of these are 
memorial windows, the subjects of which are, ‘‘Our 
Lord among the Doctors, blessing the Little Chil- 
dren, and the commission of the Apostles;”’ ‘‘Our 
Lord healing the sick, teaching out of the Ship, 
and at the Pool of Bethesda;’’ and “ The raising 
of Jairus’ Daughter.” The fourth window is an 
offering from the artists; the subject is, ‘‘ The 
Virgin and Child within a vesica piscis,” being 
the ancient seal of the chapter of Southwell. Two 
of these four, and the altar furniture, were in the 
Great Exhibition. The whole of the windows are 
designed and executed by Messrs, O’Connor, of 
Berners Street. 

WoLVERHAMPTON.— There is some talk of 
establishing a school of design in this important 
manufacturing district, under the title of the 
South Staffordshire School. The head quarters 
are proposed to be at Wolverhampton, with branch 
establishments at Walsall, Dudley, West-Brom- 
wick, Bilston, Lichfield, &c.; places which un- 
questionably ought not to be without such aids to 
manufacturing Art as schools of design, well- 
conducted, are able to supply. 

NorrinGHAM.—A very liberal offer has been 
made to the town council of Nottingham, by Mr. 
Henry Lawson of Bath, to transfer to them his valu- 
able collection of astronomical and meteorological 
instruments, and thus to found a Midland Counties 
observatory. The ap tus has cost Mr. Lawson 
above 10,0007., and he munificently promises a 
donation of 1000/. more ; the only condition being, 
that a suitable house be provided, and a sufficient 
sum raised to keep it up, and pay for a resident 
man of science. The corporation, thinking that 
they have no power to vote the necessary funds, 
have determined to open a public subscription. 
We hope for its success, as so advantageous an offer 
should not be lost. 

NortHamptTon.—A public meeting has been 
recently held in the Corn Exchange, to commemo- 
rate the opening of a new suite of buildings for the 
Northampton Town and County Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. The leading nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood were present, and besides the local 
speakers, Mr. Charles Knight and Mr. George 
Cruikshank addressed the meeting. 

CaRLISLE.—This town being already well pro- 
vided with a reading-room and library for the 
higher classes, a reading-room has been opened for 
the industrial classes, intended more especially for 
working-men. The committee of management 
consists of working-men; and the business of the 
institution has hitherto been most successfully 
conducted. The reading-room is every evening 
thronged, and an evening-school for the young 
is also well attended. It is cheering thus to 
see the industrial classes successfully improving 
their intellectual position by their own hands; it 
evinces a high and healthy tone of mind, and the 
success which appears to attend their efforts in 
Carlisle ought to lead tosimilar gratifying attempts 
elsewhere. 

SHEFFIELD.—At a meeting of the council of the 


-Government- School_of Design, held in the early 


part of December last, the president read a letter 


from William Overend, Esq., barrister-at-law, en- 
closing a donation of 50/. as a prize to be competed 
for by pupils in the Sheffield school, under condi- 
tions named in his letter, and according to regula- 
tions to be framed by the council. The award will 
take place in 1853. This was followed by a com- 
munication from Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs, Thomas 
Rodgers, conveying the gratifying intelligence that 
they were instructed by acommittee of ladies anxious 
to do honour to our poet and philanthropist, James 
Montgomery, Esq., to hand over to the council 
of the Sheffield School of Design the large sum -of 
600/., part of it to be appropriated to securing the 
appointment to two free admissions to the school ; 
part of it to be expended in the purchase of a die 
for a medal, with appropriate emblems; and the 
rest to be invested, and the interest or proceeds to 
be roy in striking a silver medal, from the 
die ady mentioned, to be annually awarded 
under conditions to be prescribed by the council. 
These facts are tangible evidence of the estimation 
in which this institution is held by those well 
qualified to judge of its efficient working ; and they 
will be a stimulus to future efforts on the part of 
masters and pupils, The draft of an address to the 
merchants and manufacturers of Sheffield was then 
read, calling upon them to subscribe liberally 
towards the building of a new and commodious 
school, and urging the necessity for it in strong 
and energetic language. When strangers so libe- 
rally acknowledge the merit and importance of 
this institution, let us hope that those who are 
likely to reap substantial and lasting advantages 
from it will neither be tardy in their acknowledg- 
ments, nor parsimonious in their donations. 

Preston.—An interesting collection of pictures, 
and other works of Art, has been opened at the 
institution in Avenham, comprising some good 
works of our native artists, with some few amateur 
productions, a collection of first-class engravings, 
and a few pieces of sculpture. The exhibition is 
creditable to the taste of the promoters of Art-edu- 
cation in the town, and we quite agree with the 
estimate the local papers form of the good to be 
effected by such exhibitions, and their amelicrat- 
ing power on the masses, elevating them above 
mere physical enjoyments, and teaching them to 
look for sources of gratification in the mental ap- 
preciation of the good and the beautiful in Art. 

EpinpurGu.—The Architectural Institute of 
Scotland commenced its second session last month 
with every prospect of success. The proceedings 
o! the first session have been recorded in a yolume 
of some three hundred pages, comprising a useful 
and valuable series of papers. Altogether we look 
on the foundation of this society as an important 
step towards advancing a due knowledge of the art 
among non-professional as well as professional 
members, both being included among its numbers; 
its object being to make the art generally interest- 
ing, which it has already succeeded in doing to 
a very considerable extent, if we may judge by the 
number of its members and the character of its 
meetings. It has already resolved to apply a por- 
tion of its funds to the endowment of an Architec- 
tural Chair, and the formation of a library eon- 
taining the best works on the art. 

The committee who conduct the business of erect- 
ing a public monument to the late Lord Jeffrey, 
having a surplus out of the fund required for the 
statue on which Mr. Steele is at present engaged, 
devoted it to the erection of a monument over the 
grave at the cemetery of Dean, which has been 
completed within the last few days. The design 
is by Mr. Playfair; it is characterised by extreme 
simplicity, and by a remarkably fine medallion 
portrait of his lordship. : 

A stone statue of her Gracious Majesty has 
lately been erected in front of Holyrood Palace. 
The good people of the ‘‘ Modern Athens’’ have 
not scrupled to assert no inconsiderable pre-emi- 
nence for themselves in matters of taste, and their 
beautiful city sustains this character; but if they 
would not be charged with bad taste and bad sen- 
timent also, let them immediately remove this 
abominable effigy, which is an insult to the august 
person it is said to represent. 

A series of ape pene Mr. D. O. 
Hill, R.S.A., is now being exhibited here. The 
series is termed “ The Burns Gallery,” the views, 
of which there are about forty, being taken from 
those localities associated with the songs of the 
Scottish poet. The pictures are quite worthy of 
the reputation of Mr. Hill, who is unquestionably 
one of the finest landscape painters of the Scottish 
schools. They should form a national collection. 

MAncuesteR.—The Royal Inititutivn of the 
Fine Arts has had a very successful exhibition 
during the past season, which closed on the 10th of 

about the 


Janu The sales of pictures up to 
end of December, reached 1420/., a great advance 
upon several preceding years. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


—_— 


y.—The Professorship of | 
long a period, and with 
such distinguished success, by Joseph H. a 
Esq., has become vacant by the resignaion ; | 
that gentleman. Several names are announces | 
as candidates for the office. Mr. Greens ve sr | 
always attracted a numerous auditory of — 
and artista, and were listened to with —_— 
attention ; his matter was brought forwart in a 
clear and popular form, his language -_ 
graceful, and frequently eloquent, and his style 
of delivery, though somewhat tedious, was aye | 
of an, accomplished scholar. His knowledge o | 
Art gave an interest to his lectures beyond that 
of the mere anatomical instructor. And while 
writing on matters connected with the Royal 
Academy, we may once more express our hope 
that ‘the vacancies, unhappily caused by the | 
deaths of Mr. Turner and Mr. Wyon, may be 
filled up soon, yet without any unseemly | 
haste; for why should a whole twelvemonth | 
elapse ere this be done! It is unnecessary for 
us to recapitulate the augunents we have often | 
urged with respect to this matter. The delay 
admits not of the slightest palliation ; 1t 1s one 
commented upon by every man out of | 


‘ , | 
ishes well to the Institution 
| 
| 


Tue Rovat AcaDEM 
Anatomy, held for 80 


severely 
the Academy, who w ( 
and to artists generally: why will not the 
metubers listen to reason and show themselves 
men of wisdom as well as of genius! 

Mr. J. W. Turner's Pictures, which he has | 
bequeathed to the nation, will, by his own 
express directions, be publicly exhibited at his 
late residence in Queen Anne-street, a8 soon as 
afrangements can be made for the purpose. His 
executors hope to be able to accomplish this 
during the ensuing season. The country will 
thus have an opportunity of seeing, at an early 
period, what a noble bequest has been made in 
ite favour. 

Portraits or Mr. Torver, R.A.—It is well 
known to the friends of the late Mr. Turner, 
that he would never consent to have his por- 
trait taken. One of his most intimate acquain- 
tances—Mr. Charles Turner, A.R.A., the eminent 
engraver, who engraved the major portion of 
the painter's “Liber Studiorum "—offered, it is 
said, to be at the cost of having one done by 
Lawrence, but could not prevail upon his friend | 
to sit for the purpose. He, however, contrived 
himself, at different periods, about twelve years 
since, to take a sketch, clandestinely, of the 
features of the deceased artist, and to paint from 
it a portrait, which we have had an opportunity 
of seeing. It is a swall three-quarter length, in | 
profile, representing him sitting out of doors, 
without his hat, sketching. The likeness is ex- | 
cellent ; and as Mr. C. Turner intends it for 
engraving for publication, the print is likely to 
become a valuable reminiscence of our great 
landscape painter. Another portrait, belonging | 
to a liberal patron of Art, Mr. Birch, of Bir- 
mingham, is now to be seen at the gallery of Mr. 
Wass, in New Bond-street, along with two or 
three of the artist's finest pictures. The portrait 
was painted, surreptitiously, some fifteen or 
twenty years since, by Mr. Linnell, and repre- 
Pmt ae face : 7 original with unques- 

onabie fidelity. r. W . eancravi 
it at once. ’ a | 

_ Tue Puizes or tue Goipsurras’ Comrany.— 
Several mouths since, we recorded the intention 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company to award the sum | 
of 10000. in prizes, for works in gold or silver, 
Siaess sod ecko an tian 

for the purchase f _ om a rs — 
home nanuf " hy “ye pootestions also of | 
might ~ rane © out ms the Exhibition which | 
rth a liege ny : such honour, as 
filversmith in the year 1881 : - be von British 
become the property of the onan ee SO 
: pany for their 

own use. These matters have at length bee d 

tersnined in the following manner : eT vo 

G :—To Me 

Jarrard have been awarded I 

of about 8001. out of the 

the remainder to Messrs, 

Widdowson & Veale, and 

surprise has bee 


& 


SSrs. | 
1 prizes to the amount 
first-named sum; and 
Lambert & Rawlings, | 
: — & Co. Some | 
1 manifested that Messrs. 
Roskell, among the other eminent sae 


| Company at an espec 


_ The award has been made in favour of the designs 


| representation of incidents connected with the 


| distribution of these prizes in our last month's 


| around, which is second to no i 
previous work 
| of Mr. Burford’s for truthfulness and beauty. 
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i have not come in for a share of the 
Histributed prizes. We believe that the reason 
why their names do not appear on the list, is 
this :—When the intentions of the Company 
were first promulgated, Messrs. Hunt & Roskell 
set to work upon @ silver candelabrum, of 
very large dimensions, which, however, they 
could not completely finish by the 1st of May, 
1851, the time to which it was understood, by 
implication, that competitors were restricted, 
according to the announcement of the royal 
commission for the receipt of all contributions 
to the Exhibition. Towards the end of that 
month, however, the work was done, and received 
in the Exhibition, with the mark of compe- 
titorship, an orange ribbon, attached to it. No 
notice being taken of it by the jury appointed 
to decide, in consequence of a remonstrance, on 
the part of a numerous body of manufacturers, 
that the work was not sent in by the specified 
time, the manufacturers not only withdrew their 
ribbon from the candelabrum, but also from 
every other object which they had submitted as 
prizes ; thus placing themselves hors de combat. 
The jury, who had the awarding of the prizes, 
were selected by the members of the Goldsmiths’ 
1 ial meeting; they were 
Earl de Grey, Ralph Bernal, Esq., MP., Sir C. 
L. Eastlake, P.R.A., Messrs. W. Wyon, R. A, 
P. Hardwick, R.A., Owen Jones, Hertz, M. Jones, 
James Garrard, and J. Sharp. To this list there 
could be no possible objection on the points of 
capacity or partiality ; although we think that, 
under the circumstances, Mr. James Garrard 


| should have declined the office imposed upon 


him by others, We offer no insinuation against 
this gentleman, whom we know to be a man of 
the strictest integrity and right feeling, and it 
is because we believe him to be such, that we 
think he must have felt his position a most 
delicate one when he had to adjudicate on his 
brother's works. It certainly seems also a 
matter of regret, that the Company, well 
knowing how short a time was indispensable 
for the production of any work of high char- 
acter, did not announce their intention when 
the proposition was first introduced to their 
notice, instead of leaving it to so late a period as 
the month of November, 1850. Still, it cannot be 
denied that all were placed on the same vantage- 
ground, and, therefore, the parties in question 
should scarcely have undertaken what they 
could not with certainty perform. As regards 
the expenditure of the 5000/. upon exhibited 
manufactures, the jury were unable to find any 
that appeared to be desirable purchases. The 
Company, under these circumstances, sent cir- 
culars to six of the leading manufacturers, calling 
upon them to send in designs for plate, to be 
executed upon the decision of the committee. 


of Mr. Alfred Brown, the artist employed by 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, who are now at work 
upon them. These designs are for a large can- 
delabrum, two smaller candelabra, and two 
groups. The ornamental parts will include the 


history of the Goldsmiths’ Company ; these pro- 
ductions will, we doubt not, be worthy of the 
reputation of Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, and of 
the Company for whom they are intended. 
RoyaL AcabDemy Prizes.—In our account of the 


number, the name James Duncan was wrongly 
substituted for that of Mr. James Luntiey. 
PanoraMa OF Niwgoup.—Mr, Burford, who 
has for very many years laboured successfully 
in delineating remarkable places, far and near, 
has just added a new feature of absorbing 
interest at the present time, when our enthusiastic 
countryman Layard has added to our National 
Museum so many noble monuments of ancient 
Assyria. It is a view of his excavations at 
Nimroud, and a panorama of the country 


We seem to fe 
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ee 
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the trenches, and the busy throng of 

who are engaged in dis-interring the long buried 
“images of the Chaldeans,” upon which the 
eyes of the prophet Ezekiel may have rested 
A group of excited labourers are carryin 
in triumph “the Great Bull” towards the rive 
their activity and wild enthusiasm contrast, 
ing forcibly with the lonely plain and solemn 
mountain scenery which surrounds them, and 
among which the Nestorians, those primitive 
descendants of the Apostolic Christians, still find 
their homes. Mr. Burford has displayed hig 
usual success in treating the distances, which 
have all the atmospheric truth of nature ; indeed 
all parts of his panoramas are painted with a 
truth and delicacy which evince profound 
knowledge of nature, and high artistic excellence, 

Tue New York Exuzsirion of the Indust 
of all Nations is to commence on April 15th, 
and continue open to the public until August 
14th, 1852, in the building, which is to be con- 
stituted a Government bonded warehouse for 
the whole of the period. In addition to such 
articles as were exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 
paintings, &c., may be introduced, and all other 
articles connected with the Fine Arts. Prices 
are to be attached to goods exhibited, and com- 
petent agents appointed to attend to sales and 
take orders; ten per cent. commission being 
charged for sculpture and painting, and five 
upon all other articles, together with a propor- 
tionate amount for freight and insurance. We 
confess to our inability to give on this subject 
the advice which many persons require at our 
hands. We have no reason to doubt the good 
faith of the proposals made by the two gentle- 
men whose names are affixed to the advertised 
invitations. But it must be borne in mind that 
the affair is entirely a private speculation, and 
that, if anything should go wrong, no blame is 
to be attached to the United States Government, 
who give no guarantees whatever, and who are 
in no way responsible for the issue. We feel 
bound to advise caution, and the requirement 
of such securities as can be obtained. It is 
probable that the experiment may be successful ; 
but it may be otherwise. Our communications 
from the other side of the Atlantic do not appear 
to be very sanguine as to the results, and mean- 
while, enormous cost must be incurred—by 
somebody. We shall rejoice at any fraser 
that can benefit—by instructing—our brethren of 
| the States. They earnestly desire improvement 
| in the Industrial Arts ; it is impossible that such 
| a people, so full of enterprise and energy, can for 
‘any great length of time suffer from inferiority 
| in the Arts, and we fully believe the exhibition 
| in question may be practically useful to them; 
‘but we cannot forget that there are perils 
attending the transfer of valuable property 
across the Atlantic. These perils indeed, were 
felt so strongly in America, as materially to affect 
the number and worth of its contributions to 
our Exhibition; and they must operate—as 
they ought to operate—in influencing British 
manufacturers. We learn from the Times of 
July the 16th, that the Exhibition is likely to 
be postponed, in consequence of “legal doubts 
having arisen as to the right of the corporation 
of New York to grant the site at first proposed ; 
and it is added that “some jealousy exists at 
New York against Mr. Riddle.” 

CovoureD Prints.—Mr. Baxter has recently 
issued two very pretty specimens of his block- 
printing in colours : the “ Interior of the Crystal 
Palace,” and the “ Reconciliation ;” the latter 18 
an exceedingly elegant little picture, something 
in the style of Chalon’s compositions. | The 
other is gaily “got up,” but the building 1 not 
quite correct in its perspective. 

A Monument 10 THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
for the Female Orphan Asylum, has just been 
completed by Mr. Weekes, ARA,, and is now 
on view at that gentleman's studio previous 
to its being fixed in the chapel of that ug 
tion. It consists of a medallion portrait © 














el the hot sands, and gaze upon 
“we very mountains upon which the Assyrians 
— centuries ago, and we appreciate the 
uappy selection of the locality of Nineveh, at 
the confluence of the Tigris and the Zab. The 
~ seg is supposed to be standing on the 
ighest point of the Mound, and looking upon 


| by a ducal coronet, and supported by & 


H.R.H., an admirable resemblance, surmounted 
Grecian scroll. Beneath, on each side of the 
inscription table, are figures in relief of —_ 
of the asylum, the one holding 4 book, the 
other a plate of bread, indicating the er 
both mental and physical, which the unforti 
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children derived from the kind and long 
continued patronage of the royal president. 
The dress of the asylum in which they are 
represented is, from its simple and even ultra- 
severe character, well adapted to sculpture, at 
least so it would appear under the skilful 
treatment of Mr. Weekes. Judging from the 
work under our notice, this artist seems to 
opine that most modern costumes are capable 
of producing a good effect in sculpture, if 
modified to a certain extent by taste, and we 
are bound to say that the two examples he 
has given us, will go far to uphold the doctrine. 
The ensemble of the work is pleasing and grateful 
in the extreme; it is a chaste and happy 
conception, most felicitously realised. 

Casts OF THE ELctn MarBLEs.—Reduced casts 
of the “Theseus” and the “ TIlissus,” are to be 
seen at Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall 
East. The reduction has been effected by Mr. 
Cheverton’s machine. The figures are such as, 
if perfect, might measure fifteen or eighteen 
inches, and appear to have been copied with the 
nicest care. These casts are for sale. 

Tue Exuisition Buripine.—The Lords of 
the Treasury have appointed a commission of 
three members to ascertain the cost of pur- 
chasing the building, of keeping it in repair, of 
making it a permanent structure, of removing 
it to some other situation, and, generally, the 
purposes to which, if retained, it could best be 
applied. This commission consists of Lord 
Seymour, Sir William Cubitt, and Dr. Lindley, 
and it is now actively engaged in taking evidence 
on all these points. The Times, which still 
strenuously advocates the retention of the 
Building, touches upon another topic of very 
high importance and of deep interest to the 
whole country. We extract from its columns 
this remarkable passage :— 

“ Almost the only point on which we still remain much 
in the dark, is the statement of expenditure. With 
reference to that, and especially the appropriation of those 
portions of the original surplus which have already been 
absorbed, it is to be hoped that no mistaken notions of 
official secresy will interfere to prevent a full disclosure. 
To allay the remotest suspicion of jobbing, perfect frank- 
ness and candour should be preserved.” 


We echo this sentiment cordially ; and earnestly 
hope the mightiest organ of public opinion in 
Europe will, for the satisfaction of the whole 
world, press the matter forward, and demand a 
very full account of every item of expenditure 
from the commencement of operations to their 
close. Up to the present moment there has 
been no sign of its appearance ; nothing like an 
indication that the managers of the Exhibition 
consider otherwise than that they may “do what 
they like with their own.” If such a statement 
be forthcoming, audited by men above suspicion, 
we may look for some very curious, and indeed 
very startling, facts. The last relics of the 
Great Exhibition remaining at the end of last 
month were, the great cross, by Mrs. Ross of 
Bladensberg; the terra-cotta model of a church; 
and the stained-glass of Messrs. Chance of 
Birmingham. The gifts toward the permanent 
museum, formed by the commissioners, fill five 
large rooms, and amount to 10,0002. worth of 
property, forming a very fine sample of the 
objects exhibited, but chiefly abounding in 
specimens of “raw material.” The destiny of 
the building is not yet sealed; but if it remains, 
a new roof must inevitably be constructed ; the 
cost of that and proper repairs is estimated at 


about 20,0007. The building, when entirely 
empty, will open its doors again to the public, 
but whether free, or by payment, will depend 


on Messrs. Fox & Henderson, whose property 
it now is. 

THe Executive CoMMITTEE OF THE GREAT 
Exuisirion.—Our readers are most probably 
aware, that a meeting was held about a month 
ago in the City, for the purpose of promoting 
subscriptions for testimonials to Colonel Sir W. 
Reid, Mr. Dilke, and Mr. Cole, respectively; and 
also that” great disatisfaction has been since 
expressed by many of the exhibitors that the 
names of the remaining members of the Execu- 
tive Committee should have been omitted ; 
especially when it is remembered—that the 
first gentleman whom it is proposed to honour 
has already received a valuable Government 
appointment; the second refused, it is said, 


+ fer-it has long_been wanted. The progress of 


the proffered honours; and the third was 
compensated with a liberal salary, besides a 
large gratuity. Feeling that injustice was 
contemplated towards Messrs. Fuller, Drew, 
and Digby Wyatt, a considerable number of 
the earliest promoters of the Exhibition met 
at the Thatched House Tavern on the 15th of 
January, to protest against the resolutions of 
the City meeting—as they then stood—but offer- 
ing their co-operation provided the compliment 
were offered to the whole committee and not 
toa part only. It was also resolved that a letter 
should be written to Sir W. Reid, at Malta, to 
acquaint him with what was being done in the 
City, and expressing the opinion of the meeting 
that the gallant Colonel’s honourable spirit 
would lead him to reject so partial a compli- 
ment as that intended. We shall have some- 
thing more to say on this subject next month. 

PicrurREs oF THE Great Exuisition.—On the 
evening of the 15th of January there was exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Dickinson, of Bond Street, the 
series of drawings of departments of the Great 
Exhibition, to which we have already alluded. 
These drawings have, we believe, been made 
almost entirely within the building by Mr. 
Nash, Mr. Haghe, and Mr. Roberts, R.A., and 
afford views of the most interesting sections. 

Tue ArcuirecturaL Exursirion.—This Exhi- 
bition was opened to the public on Monday, the 
12th of January, at the Portland Gallery, in 
Regent-street. The exclusion of architecture 
from the Royal Academy, renders it necessary 
that the body of architects should have a settled 
and recognised abiding-place for the exposition 
of their works; and whether this exclusion be 
temporary or permanent, we can hardly think 
that, after the present organisation, a profession 
so numerous and influential will again hesitate 
between the satisfaction of hanging their works 
in their own premises, and being limited to a 
part of a room in the Academy. The numbers 
in the catalogue exceed four hundred ; and the 
novelty of the exhibition is highly interesting. 
The first and second rooms contain drawings, but 
the third contains a collection of “ materials "— 
meaning thereby everything necessary to the 
finishing of an edifice to render it complete 
as a dwelling or a public edifice. Of the most 
meritorious of the drawings, we can afford 
only a few of the titles; as No. 11, “ Designs 
for re-building Blackfriars Bridge,” &c., Arthur 
Ashpitel, F.S.A. ; 22, “Bowood Park, Wiltshire, 
the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne,” G. P. 
Kennedy; 37, “ View of Parker Monument, 
Paignton Church, Devon,” W. H. Brakspear ; 
53, “ Design for a Monument to be executed in 
wrought iron,” George Truefitt; 78, “ A Screen 
designed for execution in cast iron,” 8. J. 
Nicholls ; 100 to 107, a series of beautiful draw- 
ings (not design) by R. W. Billings; 119, a series 
of drawings (not design) E. Sharpe; 153, “ Ware- 
house now building at Manchester,” E. Wallis ; 
186, “ Exterior view of a design for Metropolitan 
Baths,” Arthur Allom; 196, “Design for a 
dining-room ceiling,” executed by L. W. Coll- 
man ; 199, “ Design for the improvement of the 
banks of the Thames,” Thomas Allom; 202, 
“Design for a church proposed to be built in 
Thornhill-square, Islington,” George Godwin, 
F.R.S. ; 211, “ Design for a new National Gal- 
lery.” The third room, to which we have 
already alluded, contains a greater variety of 
decorative and useful applications than we can 
even with the utmost brevity describe. 

Tae Barriss Instirvution.—The pictures for 
this exhibition were received on the 12th and 
13th of January, and the sculpture on the 14th. 
We have seen many works of avery high degree 
of excellence which have been painted for this 
institution, and we rejoice to hear it said that 
Sir Edwin Landseer will contribute a large 
six-feet picture, and other members of the 
Academy will also contribute. 

Tue Femate Scuoot or Desicn.—A_ house 
No. 37, Gower Street, has been taken for the 
better accommodation of the female branch of 
the School of Design. We are glad to hear that 
at length such an amelioration has been effected, 


this department of the school under the 
instruction of Mrs. M‘Ian is not less signal than 
that of the other branch. 


REVIEWS. 





Lire or Tuomas Stotuarp, R.A., witn Per- 
SONAL REMINISCENCES. B rs. Bray. 
With numerous Lilustrations from his Works. 
Published by J. Murray, London, 


Only a few days before we saw this work announced 
for publication, when conversing with a friend 
upon the subject of homey ob Stothard and his works, 
we expressed our regret that no bi her had yet 
ow to sonden Jestiee to the aneneey of so = 
cellent an artist and estimable a man ; we remarked 
also, that so long a period, about sixteen years, had 
elapsed since his death, it was now greatly to be 
feared no such reminiscence would be given to the 
world, Our apprehension and regrets might have 
been spared, had we known that a “‘ Life’’ of the 
artist, from the pen of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Bray, the distinguished novelist , was in preparation. 
The appearance of her elegant volume renders us 
amenable to the charge of having spoken too hastily ; 
though it proves us a false prophet, we still give it 
a hearty welcome. 

More than half a century actively passed as one 
of the most distinguished members in the profession 
of the Arts would, it might be supposed, furnish 
an immense amount of valuable material for the 
biographer, and yet in the case of Stothard it was 
not so. Though contemporary with Reynolds, 
Barry, Northcote, Opie, Nollekens, Flaxman, and 
the host of eminent names who upheld the glory of 
the English school, from these to the year 1834, 
there was littie of stirring incident or narrative 
associated with him, either within or beyond his 
studio: the truth is, Stothard’s career was one of 
a peculiar character; it partook of his own quiet, 
unostentatious disposition, working out its own 
ends in a way of which the world aoe nothing, 
except by its fruits. It would naturally be pre- 
sumed that his protracted and varied intercourse 
with authors and publishers, as an illustrator of 
books, would have produced a large and valuable 
mass of correspondence, interesting both to the 
professional and general reader ; but we find nothing 
of the sort in Mrs. Bray’s volume ; and she accounts 
for it by saying—“* ao letters and papers,”’ 
of such a character, ‘‘ I grieve to say I could find 
but few that were in a state for publication, or 
would have possessed any interest with the reader. 
Most of them were fragmertts, unfinished drafts, or 
rude memoranda, and usually without dates ; some 
with so many obliterations, and in so imperfect a 
state, that they could not be clearly understood, 
and thus were useless. I have, therefore, been 
compelled to give but very few.” 

Under such circumstances, one may reasonably 
ask, ‘‘ Wherein, then, consists the value of Mrs, 
Bray’s reminiscences of her father-in-law ?’’ Our 
answer to this is, ‘‘ It lies chiefly in the exquisite 
little engravings with which it is embellished,’’ 
for it would be expecting too much of any author 
who has to write only of facts, to presume upon 
what may possibly have no existence ; imagination 
can lend no help to the pen of the biographer, who 
dares not go beyond the actual limits to which time 
and events have restricted the subject. The lite- 
rary portion of the book is to agreat extent occupied 
with the writer’s critical remarks on the designs 
and pictures of the painter, which are certainly 
made with much care, though deficient in that 
peculiar quality of graceful and appropriate diction 
80 cotnel an artist as Stothard seems wenn} to 
require. Toappreciate and point out the sensibili- 
ties of a mind like his, creating and pervading its 
operations, one’s own should be entirely in unison 
with it; but Mrs. Bray’s powers are not of this 
order, and consequently her criticisms lose much 
of their intrinsic value as exponents of Stothard’s 
style and expression. It is no fault of the author, 
if, with scanty materials for a “life,” and with a 
mind not altogether in harmony with her subject, 
she has failed to produce such a biography as we 
should desire to see written. Nevertheless, we 
have read her book with much interest as a simple 
narrative of facts plainly and truthfully told. 

The versatility of Stothard’s genius was, pemnane, 
his most remarkable endowment; whatever he 
undertook, whether a design to illustrate a child’s 
story, or a picture from the highest classical autho- 
rities, the purity of his taste, and the elevation of 
his ideas, are equally discernible. The stiffness 
and formality sometimes urged against his draped 
figures were inseparable from the times in which 
he lived ; and the same objections might be raised 
against those of Reynolds. The popularity and 
success of his book prints, laid the foundation for 
the class of illustration which has almost become 
a necessary adjunct to our literature; and how 
much of truth and beauty is met with in the 
multitude of designs that came, with the freshness 
of nature, from his prolific hand and studious mind, 
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We scarcely know if we ought to regret oe 8 
long a period of Stothard’s life was occupied on 
works that, speaking by comparison, = ned 
worthy of his genius; but there is no doubt, ha 
he devoted himself to oil-painting alone, his —_ 
tation, as an historical painter, would have eats 
higher than it now does. But his favourite sub- 
jects were fétes-champétres, scenes from Boccaccio, 
and others of a similar character. His pencil ~ 
yelled among green arcades and mossy carpets, ‘ 
joyous troops of pleasure-worshippers ; and me 
the charms of composition were more distinct y 
felt, and more perfectly enjoyed. Mrs. Bray tells 
us that, in the earlier part of his life, notwithstand- 
ing his secluded habits, he would frequently attend 
the opera on purpose to make sketches of M. and 
Madame De Hays, dancers, whose grace, he said, 
‘(was inimitable; he had never seen any thing 
like it in dancing; it was the grace of antique 
sculpture thrown into action.” And a striking 
quality of Stothard’s mind is visible in these sub- 
jects, and, indeed, in all that he did; they bear 
not the slightest stamp of vulgarity, however gay 
and humoursome; we can detect in them no taint 
of low frivolity. “The sunshine brightness, and 
warmth of his mind, gave the poetic stamp to all 
his compositions ; "’ and his natural simplicity and 
goodness of heart, gave them refinement ; he would 
condescend gracefully to humble and rural life, but 
he could never descend to low life. 

While turning ever the pages of this truly ele- 
gant volume, and contemplating its congregated 
embellishments, we feel that each one tempts us to 
say something respecting it, but we must draw our 
remarks to a close; and this we will do with a 
quotation referring to the painter's personal cha- 
racter, which Mrs. Bray has truly sketched. 
“ Perhaps Stothard did not sufficiently attend to 
the world in which he moved; of its littleness in 
little and_ordinary things, he had small compre- 
hension,—of knavery, trickery, and mancuvre, 
he had not the slightest observation. Fortunate 
was it for him that his pursuits generally led him 
to have dealings but with honourable men and 
respectable publishers; else would he have beeome 
an easy prey, for he took every man’s honesty by 
the measure of his own assertions, 


mankind. He had a world of honour, worth, and 


beauty, within himself, and in that he lived and | 


moved,” 


Avice Learwoxt. A Fairy Tate. By the 


Author of ‘ Olive,” &c. &e. With Illustra. | 
Published by | 


tions by James Gopwry, 
Cuarman & Hatt, London. 


“ The Author of Olive” is well known in the lite- 
rary circles of Loudon as a young lady of consider- 
able attainments, and of such industry, that she 
has frequently periled her health to achieve her 
purpose. Her short tales have evinced a depth and 
power of pathos, and an earnestness and truth 
which have seldom been surpassed ; and thischarm- 
ing fairy story has been inspired by so ripe and rich 
an imagination, is so artistically constructed, of so 
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SSTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE 
—— Lithographed by L. Hacue, 
from the picture by D. Roperts, R.A. 
Published by Henne & REMINGTON, London. 


our readers will doubtless remember this 
a4 een the only one exhibited by Mr. 
Roberts at the Royal Academy, in 1849. It was 
a bold attempt on the part of Mr. Haghe, to copy 
it on stone, and must have proved an utter failure 
in the hands of one less practised in the art of 
lithography, and even then would have been 
unsuccessful in its result if the printing had been 
entrusted to less experienced hands than are found 
in the establishment of Messrs. Day & Son, who 
have done all that was possible with sucha gigantic 
work, the largest of its class, we should think, 
that was ever undertaken. 
copied by Mr. Haghe with the greatest accuracy 
and attention to its most minute details, while the 
colouring comes as closely to the appalling nature 
of the original as the lithographic printing-press 
can supply; the great drawback to the work is the 
want of transparency in the tints; this quality it 
is impossible to render in the process by which the 
print is produeed. The subject would not admit 
of a reduction in seale, otherwise the defect alluded 
to might be in some degree obviated, or at least 
the eye would not have to wander over such an 
extent of dead surface. 


Marx SzawortH. A TALE OF THE INDIAN 
Ocean. By WrLL1aM H. Kinestong, Esa. 
With Llustrations by Joun Apsoton. Pub- 
lished by Guant & Guirritu, London. 


Who does not remember “ Peter the Whaler? ’”’ 
or, if any persons are in existence to whom the said 
“ Peter” is unknown, they ought to make, not 
only his acquaintance, but the acquaintance of 
‘“ Mark Seaworth ” forthwith, and much pleasure 
and advantage must result therefrom. Mr. King- 
stone discourses so admirably about adventure, that 
we long to be with him, either on the broad sea, or 
in the wild huntings and perils, which he depicts 
with so much power and simplicity; everything he 
deseribes is hallowed by a feeling of unobtrusive 
piety, evincing an earnest faith, and a perfect and 
entire trusting in the wisdom and goodness of the 
Almighty. No more interesting, nor more safe 
book, can be put into the hands of youth; and to 
boys especially, “‘ Mark Seaworth”’ will be a trea- 
sure of delight. 





Tue Home Book or THE PICTURESQUE. 
lished by G, P. Putnam, New York. 


It will hardly be denied that the painter of English 
| landscapes has very considerable advantage over 
the American artist in the variety of scenery pre- 
sented to his pencil—the combination of the works 
of man with those of natural production; the 
| ancient ruins of castle and abbey; the stately 

baronial mansion, still standing in venerable beauty ; 
the picturesque hamlet, with the ‘ taper-spire,”’ 
or embattled tower of its old grey church; these, 
and many other objects that help to lend a charm 
to our landscapes, are unknown in a country on 
whose shores the echoes of the footsteps of the 
first pilgrim-fathers have scarcely yet died away. 
But, on the other hand, the American finds in the 
magnificence and grandeur of his own world, a 
sublimity of subject we do not possess; mountains, 
forests, lakes, rivers, and cascades—vast in their 
amplitude, fresh in their apparent youthfulness as 
unchanged by the hand of man, and glorious with 
natural atmospheric influences, of which England 
furnishes no similar examples—a species of created 
radiance that carries the mind with reverence to 
the source of all that is grand, solemn, and impres- 
sive. Of such scenes are the illustrations composed 
that embellish Mr, Putnam’s ‘‘ Home Book of the 
| Picturesque,” and a very elegant book it is; 


Pub- 





| charming in its pictures, graceful and elegant in 
its literature contributed by some of the best 
writers in the States, Irving, Willis, Cooper, Bryant, 
| Dr. Bethune, &c., whose papers have a solid value 
a to be found in a work professing to have 
| chiefly an artistic character. The engravings, 
| which are in the style of large vignettes, are very 
carefully, some of them most delicately, executed 
| from pictures by Durand, Cole, Cropsey Hunting- 
ton, and other distinguished American artists : we 
also find among the list, both as painter and 
engraver, the name of Mr. Beckwith, who executed 
| for us the first of the “ Vernon Gallery ’’ plates 
| We issued—* Highland Music,” after Landseer— 
| &8 well as others for the Art-Journal, prior to our 
| 


| 


commencement of that collection - Mr. B i 
hencen 1 : . Beckwith 

settled in New York a year ortwo back, Altogether 

we consider this volume the most finished illus. 
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to introduce a student of natural philosophy to the 
initiatives of the varied physical sciences than thi 
elementary aaiey —_ and simple as their 
philosophy will admit of. 
enriched with diagrams and woodcuts, explanatory 
of its contents. 


Tue Nortu TrRANsEerT oF THE ORyYSsTAL 


In this print Mr. Prior has shown himself as clever 
an artist, as his various engravin 
Journal have proved him to be skilful 
of the burin ; both h gee and 
— — ante oC aol 
with much judgment, taking in man : 
interest which compose into an effective picture. 
It will be an ornament to the almanac 
intended to head. 


Tue Harry Famity. By the Author of “g: 
Rules,” &c. &c. Published b Snple 
Brighton. y H. 8. Kine, 

The author of these pious, instructive 

pleasant little books, is known to be als 

who appropriates the produce of her 

of charity. The tale now upon our 
drawn picture of the very different 
fishness’’ and “‘ self-denial,” and 
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at this season 
an excellent gift-book to the young. =" . 


Tue FLoRAt Montus oF EnGianp. Published 
by ACKERMANN, Strand, 


This beautiful wreath of the wild flowers of England 
is dedicated by the charming artist who desi ed it 
(Miss Jane E. Giraud) to all “‘ who consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow.” The lady has 
divided the seasons,—commencing, of course with 
their birth-quarter, Spring. March brings his 
wood-anemone and the small periwinkle. April 
her harebells, her cowslip, her “herb Robert:” 
May, her apple, and her common golden broom - 
and the remaining seasons wild-flower emblems of 
equal loveliness. The flowers are carefully drawn 


and coloured, and grouped with as much simplicity 
as taste. ‘ 


L’ALLEGRO. IL PgnsEroso. Published by 
Luioyp Brotuers & Co., London. 


These two large subjects form a ve i 
of prints from the original drawings of. Pateclon 
printed in colours by the chromatic process .of 
Messrs. Leighton Brothers, of whose skill in these 
matters our subscribers have seen examples in the 
Art-Journal. The execution of these two works 
is remarkably spirited, and appears to come as near 
to the originals as possible, in the broad and vigorous 
manner of the artist’s pencilling: their great defect 
is the hardness of the flesh outlines, which-we 
suppose it impossible to avoid by any amountof 
ingenuity: still, they are wonderful productions 
of their class, and a vast improvement upon the 
earlier efforts of Messrs. Leighton, to whom must 
be awarded high praise for bringing the art of 
block-printing in colours so near to perfection. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A CrysTAL CoriecE,; on New 
PALACE OF GLASS, FOR COMBINING THE 
INTELLECTUAL TALENT OF ALL Nations, 
By W. Cave Tuomas. Published by Dicxen- 
son BrotueErs, London. 


We fear the writer of this pamphlet will find-he 
has expended much ingenuity, and nosmall amount 
of deep thinking, upon a fruitless subject. In fact, 
however closely the rer mind is approximating 
to a point which will enable it ultimately to ap- 
preciate any plan whereby the practical philosoph: 
of education may be understood and realised, s 

a point is very far from being reached at present; 
nor do we think Mr. Thomas has so propounded 
his views as to make them popular, simply because 
they will be found unintelligible to those who 
most require to profit by them. His ‘‘ suggestions, 
nevertheless, are not undeserving of notice. 


ELEMENTARY Puysics. By Rosert Hunt, 
Professor of Mechanical Science. Published 
by Reeve & BenuaM, London. 


Mr. Hunt is a most indefatigable writer, and his 
industry is not less manifest than the aptitude 
displayed for whatever he undertakes. With a 
mind well-instructed in the hidden mysteries of 
this our world, and all appertaining to it, his 
capacity for imparting its secrets to others, is 
abundantly evident in the numerous papers which 
have appeared in our journal, and still more 
so in the separate publications he has arene out. 
We cannot recommend any work better calculated 
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Patace. Drawn and Engraved by T. A. 
Prior, for the ‘* Stationers’ Almanack. 
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